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INTRODUCTION 


E ngland had been at relative peace for a hundred 
years when the war broke out m 1914 During this cen¬ 
tury ploughboys from the shires, Insh peasant la<£, Scottish 
farm labourers, forced by poverty to the shame of takmg 
the Queen’s shillmg and donning a red coat, had suffered 
and died bravely enough under their fox-hunting ofBcers 
m different parts of the world A few sentimental songs, 
some stones in the newspapers, and a faint feeling; of 
complacent pride about the wide empire they had kept 
or conquered, was all the impression that the uncomplain- 
mg sacrifice of their blood made on the hfe of the nation 
as a whole 

There had been trouble enough of another kind at home 
m the first half of the century Luddite raids, hangings m 
the castle yard at York, nck-bummg in the quiet country¬ 
side where squire and parson ruled absolute, then the 
mobilisation of the Charast masses, the coming of the 
mmer and the weaver into the national consciousness 
Barracks were built in the new factory towns, alongside 
the gnm Bastilles, as the workhouses were called, and, as 
men and women began to read, thousands of little books 
and broadsheets, even newspapers, arculated m the 
huddled slums around the factones, preaclimg the impieaes 
of sociahsm and of hatred against the rich 

The nch, while growing richer and more pious, unlike 
the blaspheming squires of the eighteenth centiify who 
drank and whored their estates away, repaid the hatred 
with interest “Blessed are the meek,” but there is no 
greater cnme before God or man than for the poor to 
forget their meekness After 1848 the danger passed but 
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the hatred stayed Peace came at home as well as abroad, 
and a succession of bnlliant statesmen devised means for 
sansfymg the hunger of at least a substantial portion of 
the workmg class The sons of the men who nad hidden 
pistols or beaten out pike blades m the days of Feargus 
O’Connor and Ernest Jones hung up the portrait of the 
pious Mr Gladstone, and men who had been violent 
repubhcans m youth made decent reverence to the Widow 
Queen 

So It became firmly lodged m the mmds of Enghshmen 
of all classes that their country was not only better but 
different Different laws and another providence guided 
Its fate, and the charactenstic of the phansec to thaii God 
that he is not as other men became one of the chief of 
the new features added to the British character by the 
century of peace Frederick Engels, who was a wimess 
to the change, wrote to Marx in 1858 that “the Enghsh 
proletanat is m fact becoming more and more bourgeois, 
so that this most bourgeois of all nations evidently wants 
to bung matters to the pass where it has a bourgeois 
aristocracy and a bourgeois proletanat alongside with the 
bourgeoisie ” 

For other countnes the nineteenth century was anything 
but peaceful The nations of Europe fought a fierce series 
of wars for their national umfication and the destruction 
of the feudal obstacles m the path of their capitalist 
, development While Bright, Cobden and Gladstone 
covered the harsh tnumph of the Bntish capitalist class 
m the respectable broadcloth of free trade and prayer, the 
young men of other countnes were dymg on tne scaffold 
and the battlefield or m pnson and e^e in order to win 
the same “freedom” for their own countries Their 
struggle was comphcated by the growth of revolutionary 
socialism among the workmg class, which proclaimed the 
ideals of liberty, equahty, and fratermty to be a sham so 
long as the exploitanon of one man’s labour by another 
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remained The ardent young middle-class repubhcans 
who dreamed of the day when they should sway a demo- 
craac parliament with their oratory looked on this as 
treason to the cause of progress 

The Commumst Revolution, a spectre at the beginnmg 
of 1848, broke into flame m Pans m June of the same year 
In 1871 the capitahst class of the whole world sighed with 
rehef when Thiers, with the help of German bayonets, 
destroyed the menace of Communism m bemg in Pans 
by a massacre which it was hoped would cow the workers 
for ever from makmg any attempt to disturb the new 
capitalist order which had estabhshed itself over the world 
at such a great cost 

But if the mneteenth century confirmed the Bnttsh 
people m the belief that they had entered on an era of 
eternal peace and prospenty, at home and abroad, and that 
what happened to the impious peoples of Europe and 
Amenca was no concern of theirs, the twenaeth century 
was quickly to disabuse them and to show, moreover, that 
underneath all the seeming stability of the Victonan 
epoch processes of violent change and disrupaon had been 
at work 

1900 opened a new period of storm and stress in human 
history and did so m such a way that every Enghshman 
who was able to read the signs could tell that the end of 
the old isolation was here It was not simply that the war 
on the independence of the Dutch repubhcs m South 
Africa struck at other homes than those of the ploughboys 
and the fox-hunters, or called for greater matenal sacn- 
fice It aroused bitter jealousv and antagonism m France 
and Germany It almost coincided with a sharp clash 
with the United States over a matter in Venezuela'which 
few understood very clearly Perhaps this was one reason 
why Mafeking mght was a moment of hystena very 
different from the decorous roastmg of oxen which closed 
the Cnmean War 
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Something had changed fundamentally. People talked 
of impenahsm, and what this meant in fact we shall 
analyse later m this book But if the real forces at work 
were only dimly understood, their effects were obvious to 
all The great war between the Russian Tsar and the 
Japanese Emperor m Manchuna was succeeded by revo¬ 
lution and counter-revolunon m Russia Asia, vwhich 
supposedly had no history, save that which White men 
graciously gave it with their modern weapons of destruc- 
aon, suddenly awoke mto alarming acavity Persia, 
Turkey, India, China were all seized by revolutionary 
movements, while in Europe the talk was all of war 
Splendid isolation gave way to the Entente Cordtale and 
Bntish staff officers earnestly studied the terram of Flanders 
and Northern France In the Balkans, trouble in the sprmg 
from bemg a joke became a grim enough reahty and 
caused more than one general mobilisaaon of the armies 
and fleets of Europe 

This was not the worst Socialism again became a word 
m common use in Bntam New workmg-men*s parties 
arose, strikes took place which shook the whole country 
and in a Welsh village miners were shot by the soldiers, 
one of whom deserted from horror caused by what he had 
been commanded to do 

In Germany and France the firing of soldiers on strikers 
became a common thing and m the Champagne district 
there was real avil war, m the course of which whole 
regiments mutmied and had to be disarmed Elements of 
avil war were in the air, not only m Germany and France 
or even m Belgium and Austria, whose capitals had been 
paralysed by General Strikes, but actually m Bntam itself 
Financed by English bankers and mdustnalists and a group 
of wealthy landlords, an armed force was created m 
Northern Ireland to defy the mtention of Parliament to 
grant Insli Home Rule It had its Enghsh sections who 
paraded m full mihtary formaaon m Hyde Park, led by 
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ex-officers and prominent Tory politicians. It was 
common talk that the reactionanes did not mtend to stop 
at smashmg Home Rule 

The old world got its death-blow m the war of 1914-18 
which destroyed life and squandered the forces of pro¬ 
duction on a scale unheard of m history 

The war was followed by revolutions of the workmg 
class throughout Europe, of which one, m Russia, was 
successful, replacmg the corrupt role of the landlords and 
capitalists by a soaahst dictatorship of the workers The 
war had opened the eyes of milhons of people, but above 
all of the workmg class, to the complete separauon of 
governments and people, had brought a sharp consaousness 
of the class divisions m soaety and of its glarmg contra- 
dicnons The success of the revolution m the former 
Russian Empire, the replacmg of the autocratic tyranny 
of the few over the many by the rule of the many over 
the few, the open proclaiming by the Russian workmg 
class of their aim as the complete abohtion of classes and 
class differences, have tended to make the character of 
these contradicaons more obvious, and the economic 
weaknesses of capitahst society more stnkmg m contrast 

The war of 1914-18, far from bemg the “last war,” 
has proved to be but the first of a senes of clashes, while 
innumerable “httle wars,” chiefly waged by great impenal- 
ist powers against subject peoples m revolt, have never 
ceased, m Ireland, m India, m the Near East, m North 
Afnca, m Chma The class struggles which have shaken 
Europe smee 1918 have made the pre-war clashes seem 
mere skirmishes, and even Great Bntam, the country 
where the doctrme of “class peace” was firmest rooted, 
has witnessed a General Strike and the mobilisation*by the 
Government of seventy-five battahons, of tanks, artillery 
and cavalry against the workmg class. 

Smee 1929 the world has been gnpped by an economic 
crisis so relentless, so violently destrucave, so expensive 
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and so fraught with sufFenng to the working class, the farmers 
and the peasants who have borne its pamful burden, that it is 
no exaggerauon to say that it is a catastrophe more far- 
reaching m Its effects than the war, one which has squan¬ 
dered far more of the productive resources of capitahst 
society, and is costmg each day of its duraaon more than 
did the war, while the stram of its burden is becommg even 
more mtolerable to the masses Nor is the burden made 
easier by the growmg consciousness that the present rulers 
of society are largely mamtainmg their power by a civil 
war agamst the workmg class, and that the great powers 
are one and all fevenshly preparing for a new senes of 
armed battles “The frontiers of Bntam are on the RJime,** 
Mr Baldwm has declared sigmficantly 
The war was a terrible thing It was also, as Lenin 
pointed out, for some people a terribly profitable thing 
The cnsis is a terrible thing, yet few would deny that for 
some people it has nevertheless proved a ternbly profitable 
thing, and the coming war, unless it is prevented by the 
mdignauon of the masses, will prove an even more 
ternbly profitable thing to the same people 
What IS the explanation of the bloody career of the 
twentieth century, which in just over thirty years has 
claimed more human victims and caused greater material 
destruction, than any preceding century of human history? 
Unless we are to go into the dark places of religious mama 
and see here the punishment for some mysterious sin, 
there can only be one explanation, that these things arise 
out of the structure of human society itself 
The present economic crisis has caused a general decline 
m world production of over a third as compared with 1928 
The production of steel and iron in the chief industrial 
countries has fallen to the level at which it stood at the end 
of the last century The cnsis has struck agnculture with 
particular seventy, foremg the farmers either to destroy 
their crops, or to decrease the sown area, owmg to the 
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impossibility of marketing their production Nearly half 
of the great army of mdusmal workers throughout the 
world has been affeaed by unemployment m one form or 
another, with their families, a vast multitude of nearly 
two hundred million human beings 
Not only are crops destroyed, blast furnaces and ship¬ 
yards scrapped, miles of shipping laid up to rust, but the 
brains and siull of men and women are also allowed to rust 
away unused, or turned to purely unproductive ends 
Fmally poverty of the most desperate, ternble land 
spreads everywhere, and the newspapers of the most 
‘civilised” coimtry m tlie world are filled with a bitter 
dispute as to whether 3,000 or 3,400 calories are suiBcient 
to mamtam an unemployed man 
Yet It IS umversally admitted that this mass poverty and 
unemployment are not caused through any shortage of 
commodities The cnsis came about, not because the 
mmes, factones and farms were producing too little, but 
because they were produemg too much It is, hke all the 
preceding enses of capitahsm, a cnsis of over-production. 
Those who suffer from the cnsis, the workmg class, the 
employees, the small farmers and peasants, form the great 
majonty of the world's population, and, though they are 
suffermg extremes of pnvation, they do not have the means 
to purchase and consume the surplus of goods produced 
Men can be at the same time the dupes as well as the 
agents of the systems they create It was Sir Edward Grey, 
the diipc, who on the a^raJ cvemng of August 3rd, 1914, 
cned out despainngly, that “the hgnts are gomg out over 
Europe and they will not kmdle agam m our hfenme ” 
During the Crimean War John Bnght for a moment also 
tore aside the ved m his “ angel of death ” speech MigTit he 
have lam awake m London durmg the summer mghts of 
1934 and hstened to the sullen roanng of the bombers 
he would have been consaous of an even more temble 
beatmg of wings above the homes of England 
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In this same summer Central Europe has lapsed mto the 
barbansm of the Middle Ages, and fasasm, the latest 
gospel of salvanon of capitahsm in decay, the final form of 
the capitalist robber state, has shown that it bnngs not 
umty, but terror and chrome civil war In England also, 
m the centre of London’s pohtest suburb, in the largest of 
the capital’s pubhc halls, fascist violence agamst the 
workers has excited hornfied protest even from feshionable 
pnests and Tory members of Parliament 
The tradinons of a hundred years are in ruins Reahty 
is foremg Itself through every sham, the reality of poverty, 
unemployment, fasasm and war The hghts will not 
kmdle over Europe agam of themselves Capitalist soaety 
IS in collapse, but unless we understand the laws of its nse 
and decay, unless we see clearly the disposition of the 
enemv m the fight for the future of humamty, we shall 
find the task of freemg ourselves from its gnp and bmldmg 
the new soaety a hundred nmes more difficult To the 
milhonaire and his lackeys Commumsm is still a spectre, 
but to the milhons of the poor and oppressed throughout 
the world it becomes more and more a hope of life that 
will once agam kmdle the hghts m Europe 

September, 1934. 
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CHAPTER I 


CAPITAUSM IN PBCAY AND THB TBACHING OF KARL MARX 

1 

M odern capitalist society IS based on the production 
of commodities for profit m condiaons of capitalist 
producaon relaaons That is to say, the greater and most 
important part of the means of the producaon and cxdiange 
of commodiaes belong to a numencally small class of 

f )ersons, while the overwhelming majonty of the popa- 
aaon has no other means of existence than the sale of their 
labour power to this small group of property owners. 
In tbs way the majonty of people, the proletarians, who 
have no property, by meir labour create the mcome of 
the upper class m society, the factory owners, bankers 
and landlords 

Smee every worker spends more labour m production 
than suffices to pay back the cost of his own mamtenance,y 
that is to say he produces goods greater m value than bs 
own wages, the capitahst receives a quanuty of unpaid 
labour, wbch bs posmon as monopphst of the economic 
means of life enables bm to force out of the worker. 
Tbs unpaid labour creates surplus value, the concrete 
expression of capitahst exploitaaon A pomon of tbs 
surplus value the capitahst spends on bs personal needs, a 
pomon he re-mvests in bs own or other people's busuicss, 
and a pomon goes to the creaaon of the apparatus of force, 
violence and deceit necessary to mamtam tbs system of 
exploitatton The armed forces, pohee, avil service, law 
courts, prisons, church, all the vanous manifestaaons of 
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die capitalist machine are also mamtamed by this unpaid 
labour of the property-less class of proletanans. 

Capitahst soaety differs from the histoncal forms of 
soacty which have preceded it m its peculiar property 
relations It came mto being as the result of a long process 
of expropnanon of small pnvate property, that is to say 
of pnvate prtmerty based upon the labour of its owner 

‘ ihe transformaaon of the mdmdual and scattered 
means of production mto soaallv concentrated means of 
production, the transformation of the pygmy property of 
the many mto the atan property of the few, the eimro- 
pnation of the great masses of people from the land, from 
the means of subsistence, and from the mstruments of 
labour—this ternble and gnevous expropnanon of the 
populace—comprises the prelude to the history of capital 
, The expropnanon of the immediate producers is 
effected with ruthless vandahsm, and under the somulus 
of the most mfamous, the basest, the meanest and the most 
odious passions Self^amed pnvate property, the pnvate 
property that may be looked upon as founded on a 
coalescence of the isolated, individual and mdependent 
worker, with his workmg conditions, is supplanted by 
capitahst pnvate property, which is maintained by the 
exploitanon of others^ labour, but of labour which, m a 
formal sense, is free,*’ Marx wntes m a famous passage of 
the first volume of Capital ^ 

But capitalism, despite the violence and bloodshed which 
distmguish Its development, was a progressive system m 
companson with the feudal soaety which it destroyed 
By Its concentranon of property, by the introduction of 
co-operation into the process of producaon, that is the 
soaai division of labour, it cleared the way for an enor¬ 
mous development of production, for immense and far- 
reachmg teclmical advances With the perfectmg of 
tcchmque and the spreadmg of the sphere of capitahst 
producaon relanons all it embraced almost the whole 
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world, the process of capitalist concentration of property 
increased also “What has now to be expropnated, is no \ 
longer the labourer working on his own account, but the) 
capitahst who exploits many labourers” (MarxJ 

The development of tms same tcchmcal progress 
gradually changes the whole position of the working class 
itself The labour of women and children, or of adoles- 
cents, begins to play an ever greater part m mdustry The 
skilled worker has almost gone from the clothing factory, 
replaced by girls and boys Even m the most skilled and 
complicated processes of engmeenng the labour of women 
and of adolescents is rapidly dnvtng the craftsman from 
his last fortress Since techmeal advance also means the 
replacing; of men by machines the actual demand for 
labour rar exceeds the supply, so that the dependence of 
the worker on capital mcreases, and with it the degree of 
his exploitation by means of speedmg-up, of a greater 
mtensity of labour 

The most remarkable effect of techmeal progress is, 
however, the creation of a resa^ l^iboiir, a 

permanent body of workers lor whom society has no 
employment, except in nmes of war or as industrial stnke- 
brewers The growth of tbs reserve army in recent years 
has been ternfying and both Mr Ramsay MacDonald and 
Mr Neville Chamberlam, wnh choking voice and glycerme 
tears worthy of the walrus and the carpenter at their most 
emotional, have referred to these two milhons of men 
permanently on the scrap-heap, for whom capitalism can 
see no hope at least m the next ten years 

Competition between individual capitalists, and between 
international groups on the world market, makes it more 
and more difficult for capitahsm to get nd of the gSbds 
produced m ever-growing quannties The inevitable 
effect of the growth of produenve forces m capitahst 
society is over-production leadmg to periodical enses 
The capitahst has created somethmg whose development 
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he cannot control, and the whole system of capitalist 
producaon is m its very nature planless and anarchic, an 
anarchy rendered all the deeper and more pamful since 
the consummg capaaty of the market can never expand 
enough to meet tne growth m producaon 

Soaety is in fact m the gnp of a fundamental contra- 
dicaon The orgamsaaon of mme, factory and transport, 
IS a miracle of soaal plannmg, of the mastery of the human 
mmd over elementd forces Producaon in fact is in its 
very essence a social act, but “exchange and appropnation 
conanue to be individual acts, the acts of mdividuals 
The social product is appropriated by the individual capitalist 
Fundamental contradiction, whence anse all the contra- 
dicaons m which our present society moves, and which 
modem mdustry bangs to hght It is this fundamental 
contradicaon which has created the great contradiction 
between the classes m capitahst society, between prole- 
tanat and bourgeoisie 

Cases are usually followed by peaods of depression, and 
then by a revival, and so through the cycle to casis again. 
There is no reason for believing that even the present 
casis, though it is longer and deeper than any of those 
preceding it, is the last casis of capitalism, but, as we shall 
emphasise later, it has certain features winch make it 
impossible that after its close capitahsm should return to a 
peaod of peaceful progress and prospeaty 

But every casis, and the present one most particularly, 
emphasises the real nature of capitahst soaety It becomes 
clear to milhons of desperate and hungry persons that the 
perfccaon of techmque, the replacmg of tne heaviest and 
mort degradmg processes of labour by machinery, the 
conquest of the air, the almost miraculous perfecaon of 
commumcaaons, the mcrease in the producavity of human 
labour, arc only there apparendy m mockmg contrast to 
the poverty and hopelessness of the majoaty of mankind 

* Engels, Sociahsm, Utopian and Scientific, 
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The great gap between those who have and those who 
have not, the mad waste of human talent, crcativeness and 
energy, the awful msecunty of hfe, are never more 
apparent 

In fact, every crisis increases both the relative and the 
absolute poverty of the masses No statement m the 
Marxian analysis of society is more hotly contested than 
this Yet none is truer The gradual development of 
social reform, better sanitaaon, improved housmg, amuse¬ 
ments and educaaon are all brought forward m refutanon 
Yet two important pomts are always forgotten, first that 
the Marxian analysis apphes to capitahsm as a whole, and 
not to a paracular country or even a particular short 
period of time, and secondly that the worst effects of 
capitalism, mass permanent unemployment and war, are 
always convemently forgotten or else treated as exceptions 
which need not be taken mto account 

It is perfectly true that for some years m certam impenal- 
ist countnes capitahsm has guaranteed an improved 
existence to a considerable section of its working class, 
and that in certam countnes, particularly Bntam and the 
Umted States, it sail does so, though on a rapidly dechmng 
scale But m the countries of the East, m South Amenca, 
m Central and Eastern Europe, m pre-revolunonary 
Russia, this was not the case In the imperialist countries 
themselves the improvement was only relaave and of 
few years’ duraaon Mass unemployment became a per¬ 
manent feature of workmg-class life The many milhons 
of workers mobihsed mto the armies m both peace and 
war' would hardly claim their condiaons were thereby 
improved In certam “advanced” countnes, such as 
Germany, the condiaon of the workmg class has declhied 
rapidly and catastroplncally War, starvaaon and mass 
uneniployment have become features orcapitahsm wEiclT 
threaten the hfe and secunty of every one. There is no 
“normal” development of capitalism which allows one 
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to set aside these features. They arc themselves in £ict its 
“normal** development, if that word may be used at all. 
Naturally, therefore, the development of capitahst 
soacty, the growth of its contradictions, have been 
accompamed by the growmg discontent and anger of the 
workmg class, by an mtense sharpemne of their struggle 
against the exploitmg class, breaking from ume to time 
into open civil war, for capitahst society, whatever may 
be the peaceful and democratic mask conceahng the red 
character of its soaal relanonships, is always pregnant with 
avil war The conditions are present for a violent soluaon 
of the contradictions of society, conditions summed up by 
Marx m an unforgettable passage of the first volume of 
Capital 

“One capitahst lays a number of his fellow-capitahsts 
low Hand-in-hand with such centrahsaaon, con¬ 
comitantly with the expropriation of many capitahsts 
by the few, the co-operanve form of the labour process 
develops to an ever-mcreasmg degree, therewith we 
find a growing tendency towards the purposive apph- 
cation of science to the improvement of techmque, the 
land IS more methodically cultivated, the instruments 
of labour tend to assume forms which are only utihsable 
by combined effort, the means of production arc 
economised through being turned to account only by 
jomt, by socid labour All the peoples of the world 
are enpieshed m the net of the world market, and 
therefore the capitdist regime tends more and more to 
assume an mtemationd character While there is thus 
a progressive diminution m the number of the capitdist 
magnates (who usurp and monopohsc all the advantages 
df this transformative process), there occurs a corres¬ 
ponding mcrease m the mass of poverty, oppression, 
enslavement, degeneration and exploitation, but at the 
same nme there is a steady intensification of the wrath 
of the workmg class—a class which grows ever more 
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numerous, and is disaplmed, unified, and organised by 
the very mechamsm of the capitalist method of pro¬ 
duction Capitalist monopoly becomes a fetter upon the 
method of production, which has flourished with it 
and under it The centrahsation of the means of pro¬ 
duction and the soaahsation of labour reach a pomt 
where they prove mcompatible with their capitalist 
husk This bursts asunder The knell of capitalist 
property sounds The expropnators are expro- 

^ rocess of capitalist accumulaaon tlius vividly 
described by Marx has reached its chmax m our own ame, 
in the twentieth century. Smce the beginmng of the 
century capitalist economy has entered a new pha:»e of 
impenalism The process of concentration and central¬ 
isation of capital has attained such importance as gradually 
to lead to the formation of powerful monopolist alhances 
of the capitahsts, to the formation of combmes, syndicates, 
cartels and trusts These powerful bodies rapidly become 
the deasive factor in the econormc life of the more advanced 
countnes A similar growth and concentration of bankmg 
capital lead to its gradual fusion with mdustnal capital and 
to the development of enormous capital exports to other 
countnes 

The growth of productive forces far outstnpped the 
capacity of the impovenshed home market, and the 
conquest of the world market, the search for areas for the 
profitable investment of surplus capital, became an urgent 
necessity Britain, the first country to become completely 
industnahsed, was far ahead of all competitors m this 
race, though her own mdustry remained more backward, 
less concentrated and highly orgamsed rhan that of'^ier 
great new competitors in Germany and the Umted States. 
British banbng capital, Bnush shipping, on the other 
hand, all the apparatus of her vast export and colonial 
trade, became even more highly concentrated than was 
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the case in other countries Indeed, there is no uniformity 
m capitalist development, which has been and remains 
very uneven, both as between countries and, withm the 
vanous countries, as between different branches of mdustry 

By the beginnmg of our century the world was almost 
completely divided terntonally between the great powers, 
the lion’s share having fallen to Bntish impenalism, and a 
desperate struggle for its economic re-division had begun, 
a struggle m which the great combmations of capital began 
to play a direct part, controllmg politics and the life of 
states, dictating the pace in the terrible armaments race 
which now for the first time became a permanent 
feature of the relations between the different countries 

From such a situation wars were bound to spniig, wars 
for markets, for spheres of investment, raw material aud | 
cheap labour power, for world power and the crushing of j 
small or weak naaons by the great imperialist powers ^ 
The war of 1914-18 was the first such war, a veritable 
world war waged by more than sixty nations in every 
comer of the globe 

If impcnahsm has been the age of the wireless, the 
aeroplane, the submanne, if it has built railways across the 
deserts, if it has enabled men for the first time to reach the 
two poles of the earth, if it has created all the conditions 
for the umfication of humamty, its actual effects have been 
the very opposite Science and medicine have made their 
greatest progress ui a penod of famine, disease and the 
ghastly mutilation of thousands Commumcations have 
bound the world together at a time when national hatreds 
and oppressions have reached their chmax m human 
history, which has never before known a time when the 
m<tjt>nty of the world’s population has been kept in 
subjecaon by a mmonty of half a dozen nanons claiming 
permanent racial supenonry 

Fmally, technique and education have advanced m giant 
stndes ^at the same time as the inabihty of soaety to 
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utJise the creative energy of the mass of its members, or 
to give them any but the smallest share in the great 
advances made, has been most remorselessly exposed 
The cause is not far to seek Impenalism has developed 
to an extreme degree the contradicaons and antagomsms 
of capitahst society The level of development of world 
capitdism has become exceedingly high The anarchy of 
free competiaon has given way to monopolies, often sup¬ 
ported or even controlled by the State, the banks and the 
great trusts have created a vast ap paratus m the effort to 
regulate production and distribution The social character 
of capitalist producnon has never been more apparent 
Yet the robber, exploiting character of capitahst appro^ 
priation, m glanng contradiction to this, is also nakedly 
exposed As the trusts and monopolies have grown, the 
cost of hving has mcreased by leaps and bounds The 

E ressure on the working class, which to defend even its 
read and butter has to contend against the whole force of 
the State, as during the General Strike of 1926, has become 
almost unbearable, its econormc and pohtical struggle a 
hundred times more difficult 
The horrors, suffermg, savagery and ruin to which the 
war gave birth have become a normal part of the hfe of 
capitahst society Capitalism has reached the stage m its 
development when the proletarian, communist revolution 
has begun The war of 1914-18, endmg in a struggle of 
the working class for power in many countnes, and the 
tnumph of that struggle in the former Russian empire, 
was the beginning of an era of wars and revolutions, of the 
collapse of capitalist society and the growth of commumst 
society ’ ^ 

The successes of the workmg class in Russia, who are 
now directly approaching the compleaon of their con- 
structton of a new soaety on a classless basis, from which 
the contradictions of capitalism have been violently 
ehminated, are a hvmg proof that only the commumst 
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rcvolaaon of the working class can lead humanity out of 
the VICIOUS arclc of war and poverty created by impcnal- 
ism 


II 

Marxism, which, m England at least, for generations has 
been ignored or smggered at by the superior, mcludmg 
unfortunately, most of the leaders of the Bntish workmg- 
class movement, can now no longer be ignored, and lip- 
service to Marx’s name comes to-day from the most 
unhkely quarters The actual achievements of soaahsm 
m the Soviet Umon, the growth of a world revolunonary 
movement'of great power, combmed with the crisis of 
capitalist society as a whole, have clothed Marxism with a 
hving reahty which may still be argued against, but hardly 
Ignored or disposed of with a sneer 

Lenin, in speaking to the Congress of Young Commumsts 
in Moscow in 1920, splendidly summed up and explained 
the significance of Marx “You have read and heard,” 
he said, “of how Communist theory and Commumst 
saence are chiefly the creation of Marx You have read 
how this teaching of Marxism has ceased to be the work 
of a single nineteenth-century socialist, even though he was 
a genius, and how this teaching has become the teachmg of 
tens of milhons of proletanans throughout the world who 
are applymg tins teaching in their struggle against capital¬ 
ism And if you put the following question Why was 
Marx’s teaching able to win the hearts of tens of milhons 
of the most revolutionary class, you would only get one 
reply This has happened because Marx based his work on^ 
'th^firm foundation of human knowledge which had beenj 
Conquered under capitalism In studying the laws of the 
development of human soaety, Marx understood the 
inevitability of the development of capitalism leading to 
commumsm, and, above all, he proved this only on the 
basis of the most exact, detailed and deep study of this 
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capitalist soaety, through the full assimilation of all which 
saence has given in the past. He refashioned critically all 
that has been created by human soaety, leavmg not a 
smgle pomt without attention He refashioned ^all that 
has been created by human thought, submittmg it to 
cnaasm, checkmg it by the labour movement, and 
drawing those conclusions which are impossible for persons 
hmited by a bourgeois framework or bound by bourgeois 
prejudices ’’ 

Lest it should be thought that Lemn perhaps exaggerated 
a httle the achievement of Marx, it is of mtercst to note 
that the London School of Economics, wishmg to refute 
Marxism, was compelled to mobilise not one, nor even 
two professors, but a whole pleiad, of philosophers, 
histonans, economists, lawyers, biologists, physicists and 
chemists The refutation of Marx has for generaaons been 
almost an obhgation for the mihtant umversity professor, 
yet so far not one professor has ever set himself the task 
of examinmg the mterestmg paradox that the more Marx 
is “refuted'* the stronger grows the influence of his ideas 
and the more widespread and deeply rooted they become 
One can find a very simple explanation for this paradox, 
so simple as to make it impossible for the explanation to 
commend itself m academic circles Bourgeois saence, 
philosophy and economics are compelled to give so much 
of their best energies to attackmg Marxism because 
Marxism is true, because it gives a correct picture of the 
world and its development 

Marx, more consistently and with greater gemus than 
any other thinker, saw the moave power of world bstory 
in the class struggle and understood the conclusions to be 
drawn from this It is the very development of this ekiss 
struggle along the Imes foreseen by Marx which is the 
greatest confirmation of his teachmg, as it is also the cause 
of the desperate attacks made upon that teachmg Marxian 
materialism has shown the worker how it is possible for 
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him to throw o£F the spmtual enslavement which class 
soacty has forced upon him Marx’s economic theory 
has made clear to him his real position m the capitahst 
system beneath all the appearances of “freedom” m which 
that position is disguised, while Marx’s teaching on 
soaahsm and the class struggle has both shown the way 
to the emanapanon of the working class and to the 
destruction of class society and exploitation as such 

The most frequent objection to Marxism, and hence to 
the whole theoretical basis of Commumsm, is that it does 
not correspond to the conditions of modem life Marx 
died fifty years ago, on the eve of immense and far- 
reaching changes How then can lus work be vahd for a 
society which has passed through those changes ? But the 
development of capitalism, far from solvmg those inner 
contradictions which the analysis of Marx laid bare, has 
mtcnsified them a hundredfold The enormous develop¬ 
ment ot capitahst concentration to the point of monopoly 
had not taken place m Marx’s lifetime, but it was fully 
foreseen by Engels and himself, and Lcmn has developed 
Marxism still further by applying its laws to this new, 
impenahst stage 

The present economic crisis, the whole cnsis of the 
capitahst system which began with the war of 1914-18, 
is the hving proof that the capitalist system of production 
has developed not towards an overcoming or a softening 
of these contradictions, but towards their ever greater 
sharpemng Let us sum up these contradictions and 
antagomsms, smce the whole struggle of the workmg class 
for a sociahst method of production anses from them 

Firstly, the severance of the producer from the means 
of* production and the consequent condemnation of 
enormous masses of people to wage-labour for hfe, have 
developed smce the death of Marx to a very important 
degree In a highly mdustnahsed country such as Bntam 
the process is dmost complete, in both agnculture and 
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industry, while even m counmes where capitahst dcvdop- 
mcnt IS soil backward, such as China or India, their 
entry mto the world market has greatly hastened the 
process with all its violent consequences and the untold 
suffenng which accompany it The antagomsm between 
proletanat and bourgeoisie is reaching its chmax, though 
it develops unequally, accordmg to vanous histoncal and 
economic arcumstances But the most academic of soaal 
histonans could hardly deny that since 1914 avil war has 
become an almost permanent feature of soaal hfe m the 
capitalist world 

Secondly, while competition withm each country has 
been m some respects limited (though m others heightened) 
by the growth of monopoly, on a world scale it has 
reached the stage of permanent economic war between 
the great national monopohes, expressed m tariffs, quotas, 
trade embargoes, inflation measures, state subsidies, and a 
score of other forms The battle for the dimimshmg world 
market is now the chief feature of the relations between 
capitahst states The contradiction between the develop¬ 
ment of sociahsed production and distnbunon withm the 
individual enterpnse, or even state, and soaal anarchy m 
production as a whole, is also reachmg a climax Planmng 
m production has become an mevitable necessity for 
modem society, but it is one which the production rela¬ 
tions of that society prevent it from realismg 

Thirdly, the revolutionary advances m techmque, the 
rapid development of new forms of transport and com¬ 
munication, have had the effect on the one hand of 
mcreasmg the permanent army of unemployed m each 
country from a few thousands to milhons, of making 
pauperism, hitherto on a large scale the prerogative 
agranan countnes, a feature of every great city, while on 
the other hand the productive forces of soaety have 
mcreased by leaps and bounds Over-production, enses, 
have become more frequent and more severe, while the 
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great gap separating the ever-narrowing gtonp of large 
monopolist property-owners from the mass of property- 
less wage workers has become wider, more unbridgeable, 
and more glaringly obvious The ogtimi^ which) 
charactensed capit^sm m its early period^Te^lopmentV 
has given way to a deep pessimism The forces of pro¬ 
duction have developed to an extent which makes them 
appear to their amazed masters as a menace, and praj^ers 
are offered up in the churches for a “moratonum** m 
saenafic advance 

The workers, the smaller employees and techmeal staffs, 
the middle class and poor peasantry, are being forced into 
ever greater poverty and msecunty, wlule at the same 
time there is an excess of both the means of production 
and of the products themselves ''The mode of production 
rises m rebellion against the form of exchange The bourgeoisie 
are convicted of mcapaaty to manage their own soaal 
produenve forces,’’ thus Engels sums up the posmon 
They are also shown by the very development of pro¬ 
duction to be a superfluous class ^ Modem mdustnal 
organisation is largely the work of highly paid speaahsts 
and the verv fact that the oligarch of modem capitalism 
is able to hold a host of directorships m different compames 
IS perhaps one of the most stnkmg proofs of his parasitic 
character 

It is the argument of reformism that in this way capital¬ 
ism gradually and painlessly transforms itself mto ‘‘social¬ 
ism ’ Indeed, the reformist commonly enough calls 
capitahsm which has reached this stage of development 
“soaalism ” In Germany, for example, where the partia- 
panon of the capitahst state m mdustry was particularly 

delusion that 

ttamed “salanat” of managers’ 

this IS obvious enough not to call for our speaal refutauon ^e 
point of view is however an interesting rejection of the truth of 
ragels* claim 
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advanced, leaders of soaal-democracy declared at their 
Party Congress in 1932 that Germany was more advanced 
on the road to socialism than Russia Similarly, m Bntam, 
the organisaaon with state aid of such immense mono- 
pohes as the Central Electricity Board and the London 
Passenger Transport Board, has been hailed as “soaalism,** 
while the leaders of refornusm are also greetmg the 
Roosevelt N R A as a great work of socialist planning 
It does not need much reflecaon to see either that there 
is no painless path to soaahsm, or the essentially capitahst 
character of the enterpnses mentioned The present 
economic crisis, more costly and more pregnant with 
suffering even than the war, is hardly a painless process, 
while the cnsis, far from solving any of the contradictions 
of capitahsm, has, as we have seen, sharpened them to an 
unbearable extent Capitahsm itself m these circumstances, 
far from showing signs of a pacific transmon to a soaalist 
society, has never been so exposed as a system of terror 
and violence against the classes which it exploits True, 
state subsidies to the great trusts, of which the Treasury 
subsidy to the Cunard Lme is an excellent example, becotnc 
larger and more frequent, while the state and monopoly 
capital become more and more openly merged together. 
True, the desperate character of the cnsis forces more and 
more state mterference and efforts at ‘‘planmng,** but the 
national difficulties of capitahsm are thereby only partially 
reheved, while capitahsm as a whole, on an mtemational 
scale, is plunged mto deeper and more ternble difficulues, 
m which war becomes a constant menace The most 
extreme example of this is fasast Germany, where state 
interference with economic hfe has gone to greater lengths 
and is achieving greater chaos than any other country. 1.^ 
It is significant that as “socialism'* of this character 
develops, so also does the violently reacaonary character 
of the impenalist state The establishment of fasast 
dictatorships m some countnes, the effort to wrest away 
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existing democranc nghts of the workers in all countries, 
the immense development of the parasinc character of the 
capitahst state, these are the signs which are accompanymg 
what the reformist theoreaaans acclaim as the transition to 
socialism 

In fact, these deepemng contradictions can only be solved 
by workmg-class revolution, by the seizure of power by 
the working class and the transformanon of the means of 
production into pubhc, socialist property Freed from the 
burden of rent, profit and interest, from the enormous 
tnbute paid to their private owners, the means of pro- 
ducaon are then really able to work on a pre-determined 
plan It becomes possible, when the working class are 
masters of state power, to raise continually the matenal 
conditions of the population, to destroy the central contra- 
dicaon of capitalist economy—that between social produc¬ 
tion and pnvate appropriation of the product Anarchy 
of production and unemployment consequently disappear 

The state power of the workers is used to destroy the 
economic bases of classes themselves, as soaety progresses 
towards complete socialism With the disappearance of 
the central contradiction of capitahst production, so the 
central antagomsm of capitalist society, the antagomsm 
between bouigeoisie and proletariat, capitalist and worker, 
IS also destroyed 

“To accomplish this act of umversal emancipation is the 
histoncal mission of the modern proletariat,” wntes 
Engels “To thoroughly comprehend the historical con¬ 
ditions and thus the very nature of this act, to impart to 
the now oppressed proletanan class a full knowledge of the 
conditions and of the meamng of the momentous act it is 
//oUed upon to accomplish, this js the task of the theoreucal 
expression of the proletarian movement, saentific 
sociahsm ” 
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m 

Commumsm then, is no abstract theory, no ideal to 
which reakty must be made to conform, it is, as Marx 
emphasises, “the actual movement which destroys the 
present situation,** or as Lenin expresses it, Marxism itself 
is “the theory of the proletariat m its struggle for freedom ** 
Marxism began, as Lemn points out, m the period before 
1848 only as one of many socialist tendenaes, tendenaes 
which rejected materialism, which did not acknowledge 
the worlung class as the builder of soaahst society, which 
beheved in the peaceful transformation of society and m 
the general, non-class meaning of such words as “jusacc,** 
“the people,** “law,** etc 

This soaahsm, Utopian sociahsm as it is called, already 
shaken theoretically by the struggle winch Marx and 
Engels waged against it, received its death-blow m the 
revolutionary movements of 1848 The Communist Mant~ 
festo of Marx and Engels, appeanng almost as the first 
shots are fired m 1848, was bnlhantly confirmed m its 
analysis of the history of human soaety as a history of 
class struggles and particularly m its analysis of the latest 
form of human society, capitahst society, with its struggle 
between bourgeoisie and proletanat Marx and Engels 
became world-famous as the leaders and creators of scien- 
afic, workmg-class sociahsm In the penod between 
1848 and 1871 pre-Marxian socialism dies and the first 
mdependent workmg-class parties, the First International 
(1864-1872) and German social-democracy, are bom 

The Pans Commime of 1871, the seizure of power by 
the Pans workers and the estabhshment of their dictator¬ 
ship not only ennched Marxism and the workmg class-, 
with new and mvaluable expenences, it was the startmg- 
pomt for the development of mass parnes of the workmg 
class everywhere, paraes m which the teaching of Marxism 
tnumphed The essence of that teachmg was that the 
working class could only solve the contradicnons of 
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c^italism by revolutionary means, by the establishment 
or the workers as the rulmg class to carry through the 
transmon from capitalism to soaahst, classless soacty 
The attempt of the opportunists to distort this teachmg, 
to replace it by the cioctrme of class peace and peaceful 
“democraac^^ transition, for a time had considerable 
success m the soaahst movement, but it was significant 
that in most countnes that success was only possible because 
the opportumsts called themselves Marxists and because 
a considerable section of them, the so-called centrists, of 
whom Karl Kautsky was the best known, still concealed 
their desertion under revolutionary phrases 
The first Russian revolution m 1905, the growth of 
Bolshevism m Russia and the effort of Lemn to rally an 
mtemational struggle against opportunism, and particularly 
agamst ccntnsm, m the old Second International, proved 
however that revolunonary Marxism, because it corres¬ 
ponded to the actual movement, had unquenchable vitahty 
It was not Marxism but opportumsm which was van¬ 
quished m 1914 The impenahst war not only saw the 
victory of the workmg-class revolution m one important 
capitalist country, it also saw the birth of a revolutionary 
Marxist party on a world scale, the Commumst Inter¬ 
national To-day the Second International is passing 
through Its second great cnsis, and apart from the Bnnsh 
Labour Party, and the parties of Scandmavian and French 
soaahsts, is rapidly losmg its mass influence In all its 
sections the temporary victory of German fasasm has 
created splits and divisions But the Commumst Inter¬ 
national has now grown mto a real world party which no 
^reaction can shake and no cnsis can affect The expcnence 
of their struggle convmces every day thousands of workers, 
of advanced mtellectuals, of poor peasants and farmers, 
that their only hope is m Commumsm and that their 
strongest weapon is revolunonary Marxism 
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TWO WORLDS AT WAR 

1 

W E may therefore sum up capitahsm as bcmga mode 
of producuon social m character, since it depends 
upon a minute division of the labour process and the con- 
centraaon of the mstruments of production into vast entcr- 
pnses, but this social character of capitalist production is 
m sharp contrast to the private character of appropnaaon 
of the product of social labour, a fundamental contra¬ 
diction which determmes the whole development of 
capitahst soaety Under this system production is not for 
immediate consumption but for sale on the market, while 
labour itself becomes a commodity for sale, subject to the 
laws of the market Producnon is for profit, and is earned 
on not accordmg to a plan, as its soaal character should 
demand, but anarchically, subject to the competinon 
between mdividuals and groups, as is enforced by the 
private character of appropnation Lasdy, capitahst pro¬ 
duction divides society mto two chief classes (mto two 
chef, not mto two classes), mto the class of the exploited 
hired wage-earners and the class of owners of the means 
of production and distribution, the capitalist bourgeoisieJ 
The central contradicaon m the capitahst mode of 
producnon bungs it to a point where it is unable to develop 
Its produenve forces further, where those produenve forces* 
come mto sharp and violent conflict with the produenve 
relanons m society and a new mode of producnon, 
soaahsm, has to take its place 
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Though the contradictions of capitalism make them¬ 
selves felt m all stages of its development, it is m its latest 
stage, that of impenalism, that they become most glanng, 
and the conflict between productive forces and productive 
relanons stands out most sharply Capitalism can only 
reproduce on an extended scale the social relations which it 
creates, relations based on exploitation of human labour 
power and expressed m enormous concentrations of wealth 
and luxury on the one hand and a vast sea of poverty, 
sufFermg and unemployment on the other As it develops 
to Its highest stage of imperialism, as it exports capital to^ 
the very ends of the earth, it also brmgs under its oppression 
multitudes of people belonging to another class, the 
peasants of colonial and semi-colomal countries, whom it 
exploits by savage feudal methods, through the landlord, 
the tax-gatherer and the money-lender 
The struggle of classes, wluch in human history has 
always been the chief, deasive factor, under capitahsm, 
particularly under impenahsm, reaches an mtensity and a 
savagery before unknown Two mam revolutionary 
forces orgamse agamst the might of capital, the working 
class m the great impenahst states and the masses of the 
labouring people m the colomes, the victims of the 
oppression of foreign capital This struggle is unescapable, 
permeates every feature of social life, colours the outlook 
and directs the thoughts, m one way or another, of the 
overwhelmmg majority of mankmd The very aties and 
villages in wmch we hve express it in their architecture, in 
their planning, in their orgamsaaon 
Nothing could be more dangerous and more foohsh 
than to imagme that this struggle between the classes 
proceeds mechamcally, that one side grows weaker and 
'"the other stronger till the deasive moment comes History 
IS always more subtle, more many-sided and comphcated 
than people’s idea of it, while it must always be borne m 
mind that the class struggle is not a conflict of bhnd forces, 
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but a battle between human bemgs who are burdened with 
tradmons, hampered with prgudices, and also equipped 
with an mfimte number of shifts and desperate stratagems 
In Germany, for example, the first open opposition to 
fascism assumed a rehgious guise, while m India the first 
great anti-impenalist movement of 1919—1921 was 
steeped m the mysttc^m of both Hmduism and Pan-Islam 
In France at the close of the mneteenth century the perse- 
cunon of a Jewish officer by a clerical-mihtanst chque 
developed mto a revolunonary situation which threatened 
the whole existence of the bourgeois repubhc Such 
examples could be multiphed mdefimtely By the ordinary 
historian such outward phenomena are currently passed 
off for the inner causes, as, for example, when the Indian 
Mutiny IS explamed m the school text-books as bemg due 
to the greasing of carendges with cow fat and the conse¬ 
quent offence to Hindu religious prejudice 
Capitahsm itself has complicatea the development of the 
class struggle by seeking for alhes m the ranks of the 
workers The growth of monopoly, both of colomal 
monopoly and the industrial-financial monopolies of the 
gieat trusts, has made possible the creation of a privileged 
section of the workers m most countries whose standards 
of hfe merge with those of the small bourgeoisie;, the em¬ 
ployees, teachers, technicians and so on, and whoSe pohaeV 
ideas are consequently based upon the possibility of a peace¬ 
ful co-operaaon with those whom they have come to look 
upon as the guarantors ^of their comfort and their daily 
bread For certain of these happy few soaety does even 
better, finding places for them m its system of admimstra- 
tion,making them httle gifts (or not so htde), seemg that 
thek children are given good jobs, that they are paid well* 
for newspaper articles the publication of which is not 
always warrsmted by the excellence of their contents, or 
to speak crudely of a perfectly gentlemanly proceedmg, 
they are bnbed The trade umons themselves m ame see 
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to It that their ofBaals are well enough paid, suffiaentlv 
well-treated m the matter of ^‘expenses^’ (oh, happy word, 
what a multitude of Panamas does it cover M to give them 
a leading place m their little world miscalled in the yellow 
Press “the world of labour ” 

It IS this section, m alhance with certam members of the 
bourgeoisie and lower middle-class, which m all capitahst 
countries dunng the epoch of impenahsm has taken the 
leadership of the soaalist and labour parties and of the 
great trade umons The parties of the Second International 
are not parties of the working class, they are, as Stalm has 
said, parties which represent a umon of the working class 
and the petty-bourgeoisie m which the intellectual leader¬ 
ship comes from the latter 

What IS this petty-bourgeoisie of which so much is heard 
m Marxist literature? It is that intermediate class ly^ 
between the great mass of wage earners on the one haruJ^and 
the bourgeoisie proper on the othcL It consists in the first 
place of small property-owners who do not exploit wage 
labour, or exploit it to an entirely negligible extent, such as 
small farmers, peasants, handicraft workers, shop-keepers 
To them we may add those who by their intermediate 

E osition m society are subject to the same wavermgs and 
esitanons, the same confused and changing political and 
social ideas, the better-paid techmcians, the admmistrative 
staffs of big businesses, the upper civil servants, lawyers, 
joumahsts and small “professional men’* generally 

The hfe of this numerous class is insecure Some of 
them by luck, by stnvmg, unscrupulousness or even by 
supenor mtelhgencc manage to reach the upper ranks of 
soacty, to mvest savings, to become property owners, 
'Others sink mto the workmg class, or dnft mto the ranks 
of the declassed and unemployed intelligentsia, the major¬ 
ity, by dmt of stubborn exerase of the quahties most 
degradmg to human nature, or agam by good fortune, 
keep their posiaon somehow 
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It IS in the nature of things that such a class should link 
Its interests with those above or those below It can play 
no deasive part in modem soaety because it occupies no 
deasive position It is scattered and unable to organise, 
to fight an mdependent battle It is a class which suffers i 
from the oppression of the trusts, of large-scale capital / 
The only force capable of fighting a battle to the end 
agamst finance-capital is the working class, and that battle 
demands sacrifices and heroism which few of the petty- 
bourgeoisie are wifling to give for what seems to them a 
distant end Nevertheless some of them are mchned to 
“sympathise” with the workmg class, to seize upon certam 
aspects of the revoluaonary soaalist thouMt of the 
workers and on this basis to seek for a midcfle way out 
of the conflict which shakes capitalist society 

Joining hands with the section of the workers nearest 
to them in ideas and outlook, the labour anstocracy, even 
adoptmg a “Marxism” which they modify to suit their 
own aims, they form the leadership of those parnes which 
have given to the countnes of Western Europe since the 
war so many cabinet mimsters and chiefs of pohce sworn 
to introduce socialism by gradual and peaceable means. 

They have proved in fact capable administrators of the 
capitalist state and faithful servants of the rulmg class, a 
splendid channel for the infiltration of capitalist ideas 
among the workers, for their distraction and division. 
When they have failed to prevent the discontent and anger 
of the workers from keeping withm bounds, when their 
own character has become clear to deasive sections of the 
'Workers, then they shift their ground with considerable 
rapidity When the economic cnsis becomes so senous thatj 
no amount of fine soaalist speeches can conceal the factsf 
that unemployment grows, that wages fall, that the 
pohceman s baton and the machme-gun are the finan 
arbiters m all mdustnal disputes, that the instruments ofjj 
producuon remam m the same hands, even though thesel 
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hands don for a change the gloves of “pubhc utility/’ and 
tliat the petty-bourgeoisie itself is feeling the full weight 
of the cnsis, is becoming ann-capitalist, then it becomes 
dangerous to allow such “representatives of the people” 
to contmue m office 

The petty-bourgeoisie, always tom between the two 
great contendmg forces m modem society, naturally 
contams a healthy proportion of people of reactionary 
ideas, who are completely servile to the masters of society, 
whose set of ideas is provided for them by the headlmes of 
the Press of finance capital The failure of social-democracy 
allows them to become reinforced with a plentiful supply 
of “disillusioned socialists,” they can be joined also by some 
of the worst of the labour aristocracy, by the more despair- 
mg of the unemployed, by the backward secaons of the 
peasantry, and the ruhng class has again a mass party at 
Its service to hold its last fortresses by declanng civil war 
upon the workers in the name of “Fasasm ” 

How this becomes possible will be dealt with later, now 
It is sufficient to emphasise that the petty-bourgeoisie can 
play no independent part, can have no policy of its own 
It can indulge in revolutionary action, as for example the 
many militant movements of the American farmers, but 
Its acaons are doomed to failure except when they are 
linked with a general movement of the working class and 
are under the leaderslup of the working class 
The workmg class is in fact the most exploited class in 
modem society whose daily life is a continual fight against 
oppression and the conditions m which it is placed by its 
position m the process of production In the factory the 
worker is absolutely dependent upon the caprice of manager 
'‘or foreman, who may bully, torment or discnminate against 
him at will He is subject to conanual petty meanness in 
order that his wages may be reduced to the barest mim- 
mum, meanness that a Bdzac or a Maupassant might hesi¬ 
tate to desenbe lest they be accused of distortmg human 
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nature He is timed m every action of his working day 
by a stop watch, and even, most iromcally, called upon to 
pay subscriptions from his scanty wages to sports clubs 
that he may recruit his strength mr his employer's 
benefit 

His home is, by common consent of prmces and arch¬ 
bishops, a scandal to avihsation, and lest he should be led 
mto imagmmg for a moment that, however humble, zt is 
still his castle, it is subject to all sorts of intolerable intrusions 
from Church and State, and from time to time he, his wife 
and his children! are called upon to answer the most 
humiliating questions He is spied upon at his work, for 
the informer is such a common institution of all capitahst 
enterpnses that it is accepted almost without comment, and 
should he fall out of work he is spied upon officially by 
servants of the State lest he “rob” that paternal institution 
by secretly earmng an extra shilhng or two for his wife and 
clnldren 

His diet and that of his family is the subject of pubhc 
controversy and it is possible for newspapers to debate 
solemnly whether he is to be fed on 5s or 5s 3d a week, 
while in the same columns astonished doctors pomt out 
modestly that los a week is just suffiaent decently to 
nounsh a grown man or woman With the blessmg of 
Church and of the head of the State a campaign to provide 
him with proper housmg is commenced and shortly after 
It is shamefacedly allowed to creep into prmt (but not too 
prominently) that the landlord system means that to put 
the worker mto a new house is to rob him of the last 
chance of properly nourishmg himself and his family, 
owing to the increased rent demanded If a worker 
possesses energy and abihty it cannot make him master^ 
of a trade or improve his position It is more likely to get 
him mto pnson, for kindly mvesdgators have recently 
been astonished to discover to what an extent most 
“cnmmals” possess those quahnes. If a workmg girl has 
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beauty it is as likely to bring her to the brothel as to make 
her the mother of splendid sons 
The barracks, the workhouse, the labour camp, the 
pnson and the brothel are the capitahst solutions tor the 
problem of “over-populaaon,’’ over-populanon which is 
m fact artifiaal, smce the limits to the populaaon which 
the world might sustain have not yet been fixed by science 
The working class has never accepted these conditions 
without violent protest, even when they have been 
covered with the most enncin^ fictions of rehgion, 
philanthropy and of “democratic^* pohey It has never 
considered and never can consider tne present society as 
divmely ordamed or as eternally established It is for this 
reason that it has never been a “respectable” class and so 
many of its own “leaders** have therefore hastened to assume 
the manners and the customs of their rulers m order to 
mark their attamment of respectabihty, which word may 
be translated as meamng behef m the sanctity of pnvate 
property 


n 

In the early days of capitahst soaety, when machme 
producaon was soil weakly developed and factories were 
small, when many workers still earned on industry m their 
own homes, but with tools belongmg to their masters, or 
hired from them, the workers only dimly reahsed the 
nature of the exploitation from which they suffered 
They would blame the machine rather than the master, 
look to the past rather than the future They were still, 
as Marx said, “a class m themselves ** 

But as capitahsm became all-powerful and aU-conquer- 
^mg, as the workers were gradually concentrated m huge 
factories or on compheated transport systems, as the growth 
of technique demanded a growth m their own education 
(factory and machme production, as the Enghsh capitahsts 
quickly saw, calls for an educated proletanat), as their 
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battles with their masters assumed a wider scale and began 
to need greater organisation and more consaousness of 
their aims, the workers became ahve to their common 
mterests and created class orgamsations m the form of 
trade umons and co-operaaves They became aware that 
they could only change their condition finally by changing 
their position m society, smee it was becoming clear to them 
that their mterests and the interests of the capitahsts were 
irreconcilable Smee this involved pohtical struggle, a 
struggle for power, they created their own pohtical parties 
to lead and orgamse tins struggle They had now become, 
as Marx says, “a class for themselves 
It IS the combmaaon of this fact with the actual decay 
of capitahst soaety itself due to its mner contradictions 
which makes sociahsm mevitable Were it not that, as 
the Communist Manifesto says, “the essential condinon 
for the existence and sway of the bourgeois class is the 
formation and augmentation of capital, the condinon for 
capital is wage-labour,"' were it not that capitalism mevit- 
ably gives birth to this class whose every mterest is opposed 
to Itself, and whose condmons of life umte its. members 
together, forge for them eventually one will and one aim, 
then capitahsm might collapse a thousand ttmes, but 
sociahsm would not necessarily follow When the slave 
empire of the Romans broke up, when the society it had 
created fell beneath the mtolerable burden of its own 
contradicnons, its rum hastened on by barbanan invasions, 
no revolunonary class was there to lead m the buildmg of 
a new soaety Feudal Europe arose only after centunes of 
torment and chaos, m which civilisation and culture had 
almost disappeared from the western world 
Yet the pecuhanty of the cnsis m our own society 
through which we are hvmg to-day is preasely the faa 
that It is expressed m a direct and open struggle between 
the past and the future, between two worlds, the world 
of dying capitalism and the world of young socialism. 
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Though the old man be an unconscionable time a-dying 
and the torments of the birth of the new man are pamful 
and long, these are none the less the two processes at work 
m the world to-day 

In speakmg of cnsis, it should be understood that not 
merely the economic cnsis is meant, but a cnsis m the 
whole system of capitahsm, upon the background of which 
the economic crisis has developed since 1929 The cnsis 
of capitahsm is a general cnsis affeenng the whole system, 
it is society m the pangs of death and of birth Wc know 
m general that penodic enses of o\er-production have 
occurred through the history of capitahsm, crises spnngmg 
from that central contradiction between the social mode of 
production and the pnvate nature of appropriation In 
the past these enses have been overcome by the capitalists 
m two ways, *‘on the one hand by the enforced destruction 
of a mass of productive forces, on the other by the conquest 
of new markets, and by the more thorough exploitation 
of old ones 

For generauons it always proved possible after a cnsis 
to expand the home market and to develop new markets 
m Africa, m South Amenca, m China, m India, m the lands 
of “the lesser breeds “ But since the end of the last century 
a change has gradually come over the world The great 
mdustnal countnes of Germany and the United States, 
even France to a lesser extent, have themselves begun to 
change from importers mfo exporters, while violent 
competition has raged between the small group of leading 
capitahst powers, the “anstocrats** of capitalist society, for 
control and monopoly over the world market This change 
,,has been accompamed by an enormous and rapid growth 
of trusts, of great monopohes, which have developed the 
soaal orgamsation of production and distribution to a 
high degree, but have not, and could not have, done 
anything to mcrease the consumpuve powers of the people 

* Conmuttji Mamfosto. 
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to equal this growth in production and technique, which 
have on the contrary, decreased that consumpavc power 
through increasing intensity of exploitation. 

In the home market technical advance has created a great 
mcrease m the army of the hungry and the workless, a 
capitalist “over-population*' far out-weighmg the m- 
creased “prospenty^ once created by the small gobbets 
from the ohgarch's table which were flung to a section of 
the working-class As for the “backward" countnes— 
“oh, that my missionaries may for the good Lord's sake 
persuade the African to add—not a cubit to his stature, 
but an mch to his shirt’" is the prayer of the manu¬ 
facturer But the Lord has remamed largely unresponsive, 
and the feudal oppression of the peasant millions of 
Africa, Asia and South Amenca has decreased rather than 
increased their purchasing power, though human capacity 
for endunng suffering has been the only hmit to the extent 
of their exploitation 

Imperialism has mtcnsified an hundredfold the funda¬ 
mental contradiction of capitahsm If we read our news¬ 
papers, listen to our preachers, absorb the words of states¬ 
men and poets, of philosophers and popular novehsts, they 
have but one theme ro-dav, fear of the machine, dread of 
progress, a suspicion of science Gone for ever the un¬ 
bounded opamism of the days of free competition, when 
the steel rads of capitahsm were to conquer the desert, 
bring the Bible and the travellers' samples to the African 
forest or the most temple-ndden Indian village What is 
the mearung of the modem fear of science, of the reaction 
from techmcal progressIt is simply a covering for the 
glanng nakedness of this fact, that though the machmes 
may work wonders they cannot feed millions while they 
remam the private property of the few The absurdiaes 
of a Spenglet, the prayers of parsons and the moans of 
prime mmisters are but efforts to avoid facmg the mcvit- 
ablc consequences of this fact. 
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The extreme and violent sharpenmg of this central 
contradiction led to the funous struggle for world power 
between Britain and Germany, and finally to the world 
slaughter of 1914-18 for the redivision of the world among 
the “happy few’* of the Great Powers The remedy was 
a pamful and a savage one, but it could not nd capitalism 
of Its cancer On the contrary, the effect of the surgeon’s 
kmfe was that the roots spread deeper, through the whole 
orgamsm, towards the very heart, and that a general cnsis 
of the whole system developed 

The workers and the peasants, who had suffered most 
from the war, revolted violently against the war-makers 
m many countnes, and m one, the former empire of the 
Tsars, they not only seized power, but held it triumphantly, 
proving that suffering is never hopeless and that men who 
nave suffered unendurable thmgs are only tramed thereby 
to suffer even greater pains in their struggle agamst 
oppression 

The ragged armies of the revolution m the midst of 
desolation and famine were inspired and led by a new hope 
and a new pnnaple which had its embodiment in a new 
kmd of political orgamsation, a party of workmg-class 
revoluaonanes who united all that was best, most nuhtant 
and conscious m their class The November revolution 
was a socialist revolunon of the working class, supported 
by the mam mass of peasantry, a revolution against pnvate 
property m the mstruments of production and the land, 
against exploitation and the division of society mto classes 
From now on there was to be no longer one world but 
two worlds, as there are two classes, two irreconcilable 
worlds of capitahsm and sociahsm 

But the general cnsis meant also that the central contra¬ 
diction was mevitably sharpened and intensified, and with 
It the antagomsm between exploited and exploiter, as well 
as the funous enmmes between the vanous capitalist 
states Dunng the war many mdustnes grew enormously, 
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but the war itself could not solve, save in a very hmited 
and temporary sense, the vital question of the rcstncaon 
of markets The Balfour Commission on mdustry and 
trade has sadly pomted out that m those countnes which 
had formerly been looked upon only as “pnmary pro¬ 
ducers,*’ the war meant a development m mdustnalisation. 
Cotton mills m Bombay and Shanghai, steel plants m 
Jamshedpur, the emergence of Italy and Japan as powerful 
impenahst countnes, these thmgs could not be compen¬ 
sated for even by the provinces tom away from Germany, 
Austria and Turkey, even by handmg over whole naaons 
to the exploitation of the victors 
But m the years after the war, though Central Europe 
was not a cheerful place for the worker or the clerk, though 
the peasant m Chma or India could hardly become 
hystencal over the benefits of paafism and prospenty, 
capitahsm achieved some sort of stabihsaaon, so that all its 
prophets were sure the operanon had been successful and 
“sociahsts** took turn and turn about at the bedside with 
die most extreme reacaonanes, or even, as in Germany, 
jomed hands with them over the panent m a peace that 
could be quite easily understood Industry revived as the 
need to restore the desolation of the war became urgent 
and for some ame the rebuildmg of the war-devastated 
areas, the floating of loans to the defeated countnes, 
provided a brisk enough market The war, moreover, 
had created new mdustnes It was useful that cheap 
stockings and underwear could be produced by factoncs 
which could turn overnight from the production of 
amficial silk to that of deadly chemicals. It was m this 
penod that the first great dnve for the ranonahsation of the 
capitahst factones and transport systems was made 
Mechamsaaon of the processes of labour, minute sub¬ 
division of each operation, the use of the conveyor belt, 
speedmg-up and timing systems, were mtroducea on the 
widest scale It was now that the terms "'mass-man** and 
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“robot*' passed into common speech Whether or not Mr. 
Baldwm told the mmers’ leaders on the eve of the General 
Strike that “the wages of all workers must come down/* 
this m effect was v 4 iat also happened 

By such means capitalism by 1927 had m general reached 
the output level of 1914, with a producave machmery of 
almost twice the power of that of 1914 Yet it was this 
very victory which proved fatal to stabilisation because of 
the growmg development of the general crisis of capitalism 
and the consequent restriction of markets In every 
country the war between the workers and their masters 
had been growmg more bitter In Bulgaria, m Germany, 
m Austna there had been armed outbreaks, m Britain a 
general stake, while the murder of two innocent Itahan 
workers, Sacco and Vanzetn, by American impenalism, 
caused a wave of violent mdignanon against capitahst 
oppression throughout the world In India there was a 
boycott of British goods, in China a boycott also and a 
great revolutionary national movement In Europe the 
system by which one group of imperiahsts attempted to 
enslave another did not seem to work any longer, while 
the efforts of the Umted States to conquer European and 
Far Eastern markets for the export of goods and of capital, 
everywhere roused resentment from the older robbers, 
and particularly from Bntam Nor were things improved 
by the fact that one-sixth of the world, and that one of 
the nchest areas, had been withdrawn altogether from 
capitahst cxploitaaon 

All these were developments of the general cnsis, all 
having as their eventual consequence a restncaon of 
markets and an mtensification of the funous antagomsms 
of capitalist soaety From this mevitably developed the 
world economic cnsis which began in 1929, a cnsis of 
over-production which is closely linked with the general 
cnsis of the whole system and every day becomes more 
closely mtcrtwmed with it. The crisis was caused because 
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the mines, mills and factones of the great mdustnal 
countries had produced more than could be sold, because 
the poverty-stncken populaaon of the world, povcrty- 
stncKcn as the result of the war, of the general crisis of 
capitahsm, could no longer feed and clothe themselves as 
before It was a crisis that struck agnculture equally hard, 
which mdeed struck agriculture first 
Slowly and toilsomely producnon had crept back to the 
level of 1914, even just a httle surpassed it, and then 
the crash came Despite all the great improvements m 
techmque, the creanon of new industnes, artifiaal silk, 
gramophones, wireless, cheap automobiles, despite all the 
false appearance of prospenty, the world was not m faa 
capable of consuming as much as it had done in 1914 
Production fell back to the level of two generations ago, 
m some cases and in some important industnes even back 
to the level of the ’seventies of the last century Sometimes, 
as at Pemstone, the closing of a plant meant that a whole 
town was without work Peasants and farmers, loaded 
with mortgages and debt, faced utter rum and, paradox 
of paradoxes, even starvanon, for cotton cannot be eaten 
and the old self-sufficmg farmstead had long disappeared 
before speaalised market producaon Their crops were 
burned or flung into the sea, they were forbidden by law 
to sow more than a certain area, and m a desperate effort to 
keep up pnces they entered m some countnes into a sullen 
war with the aaes In the Umted States the war from nme 
to time became a very real one, whole States bemg under 
mamal law, and armed commandoes of farmers picketed the 
roads and badges to prevent the transport of produce to the 
aaes In India, Burma, China and other colomal countnes 
the red cock of arson crowed from the bams of the land¬ 
lord and the rooftree of the money-lender, and taxes were 
collected by the pumave expediuons of the governments 
Add to this piaure the hungry armies of unemployed 
and their famines, the evicaons, the strike struggles, the 
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battles m the streets, the recruiting of pnvate armies for 
avil war against the working class and you have a picture 
of the growth of the cnsis to the end of 1933 as it might 
^pear, say, in a lecture by a historian some fifty years 
from now But to this picture there is another side It 
IS not to be supposed that capitahsm accepts such catas¬ 
trophes helplessly Some way out it is bound to seek and 
the present crisis has been very prolific of plans for over¬ 
coming this and all future crises The very immense 
development of the orgamsanon of producaon and its 
pamful contrast with the anarchic conditions of the present 
has naturally impressed itself upon every mind, so that 
even the most optimistic pohtiaan who four years ago 
was convinced that Mr Henry Ford and Mr Kreugerwere 
leadmg the world into the miUenmum, does not now fail 
to stress this m his speeches 

The fact is that capitahsm has long developed to the 
point where economic planning is not only necessary, but 
mcvitable The only misfortune is that the property- 
relations characteristic of capitahst society prevent such 
plannmg, which can only come as the result of the forablc 
smashmg of these relanons, of the cxpropnation of the 
capitahst class. For a long time, m the penod of post-war 
“prospenty,^' it was considered that such planmng was 
gradually bemg introduced by such great leaciers of capital¬ 
ist mdustry as Ford, Insull, Kreuger, Mond and so on 
Capitahsm was becommg “orgamsed,*’ as the theorists of 
German soaal-democracy cxplamed it, to be eagerly 
echoed by their fellow-thinkers m all countnes, even by a 
small Baght-wmg group inside the Commumst Party or 
the Soviet Umon which was led by Bukharm 

This attitude of mmd sees no essenaal difference between 
capitahsm and sociahsm Both are based upon large-scale 
producaon, both arc ‘organised”, both, once certam 
subjecavc difficulacs arc overcome (the “backwardness” 
of certam capitalists, the “crudeness” of those secaons of 
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the workers who utihsc the strike weapon) arc planned 
economies This attitude, which hes at the basis of every 
Labour Party programme, of the whole way of thinkmg 
of the Soaahst League, is perfectly summed up by Werner 
Sombart, the poet of capitahsm, at the conclusion of his 
great work Modern Capitalism 

“We must gradually become accustomed to the 
thought,** wntes Sombart, “that the difference between 
stabihsed and regulated capitahsm and techmcally per¬ 
fected radonahsed socialism is not very great and that it is 
therefore more or less a matter of indifference for the fate 
of people and of human culture whether economy is 
orgamsed capitahstically or socialistically What is 
the difference between a big co-operative umversal store 
and a capitahst one, between a capitalist and a Communist 
blast furnace, a municipal or pnvate capitahst tramway? 
There is no real difference Perhaps the ‘outlook* of the 
worker m one and the other is different But all the 
condidons are the same m both cases The duradon of the 
working day does not depend upon the good will of the 
owner, but on the demands of nadonal economy, m the 
same way the scale of wa^es has almost nothmg to do 
with the economic system**^ 

* For Sombart, as for the theoreticians of the Labour Party and 
the Socialist League, socialism grows up inside of and along with 
capitalism in the form of “public corporations,” price-fixing, market 
regulation etc He foresees the future as the peaceful co-habitation 
of various social forms inside the national economy—capitahsm 
socialism, peasant farming, handicrafts etc At the same time his 
view of the future is full of the deepest pessimism and it is not sur¬ 
prising to find that the National-Socialism of Hitler is able to trace 
most of Its economic theory to Sombart, just as the philosopher 
of capitalist decay, Spengler, also draws on him for his social and 
economic ideas Sombart’s idealisation of the capitalist entrepreneur 
IS the basis of the Nazi labour law with its “leaders” m each factory 
and industry, and from his sentimental flirtation with socialism 
there has arisen m fact the modem uidustnal serfdom of fascism. 
The paragraph quoted above n^ight well be the preamble to the new 
programme of the Labour Party No less certainly it is the 
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The crash of 1929 with all its tcmble consequences, 
taking place preasely at the moment when soaahst 
economy m the Soviet Umon began its tnumphant forward 
march, has completely shattered this dream of the identity 
of the two systems, made it as devoid of reahty as the 
content of a newspaper senal story The crisis mdeed has 
acted for capitahsm in the way which Swift reproved for 
Its perversity m his Tale of a Tub “Last week I saw a 
woman flayed, and you will hardly beheve how much it 
altered her person for the worse 
Five years of crisis have shown not only that wages and 
the length of the working day, but even work itself, depend 
very much upon the kind of social system Five years of 
crisis have shown poverty, oppression, mad nationalism, 
economic and mihtary war, the destruction of all culture 
which society can no longer “afford*' or which has become 
“dangerous” to be the essence of one social system It has 
shown industrial advance, agncultural progress, shorter 
hours, higher wages, no unemployment and the peaceful 
co-operaaon of peoples of many nationahties in the creation 
of a prosperous and cultured life, to be the essence of 
another The contrast is sufficiently sharp to seem to 
mdicate that there is a difference Capitahsm, however, 
adopts the attitude so warmly commended by Swift for 
those who desire peaceful possession of the mmd 
“The two senses to which aU objects first address them¬ 
selves are the sight and the touch, these never examine 
farther than the colour, the shape, the size and whatever 
other qualities dwell or are drawn by art upon the outward 
bodies, and then comes reason officiously with tools for 
cuttmg, and opemng, and manghng, and piercmg, offermg 
to demonstrate that they are not of the same consistence 
quite through ” 

outlook of fascism and we may well say of Sombart’s theory of the 
“development** of capitahsm t^t “the more it changes, the more it 
18 the same thmg *’ 
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But Swift was only a flippant clcnc, whose books, if 
they were read to-day, would nghtly be excluded from 
Pubhc Libraries or burned by Sir Oswald Mosley’s legions 
upon pubhc bonfires Capitahsm is in the unfortunate 
position now where it has to fard itself with even the most 
outworn and discredited ideas to cover its own decay 
Since the crisis has, above all else, compelled a consaous- 
ness of the complete anarchy of capitahst production, 
then that must somehow be covered up by fan; words 
about planmng \ 

In fact, the ever-narrowing market and growmg 
impoverishment dnve capitalism to three memo(«''Tyf' 
overcoming the economic cnsis The first is to use every 
means to fight for a larger share of this narrowmg market 
Tanflfs, embargoes, quotas, inflation, military preparations, 
are the means used The second is to endeavour simul¬ 
taneously to make each country as far as possible self- 
supporting Behmd the tariff walls state subsidies, pnee 
jugghng, regimentaaon of labour with the help of trade 
union leaders, reorganisation of agriculture are takmg 
place The third method is to mtensify the exploitation 
of labour by rationahsation, or somenmes by its opposite, 
the replacing of machme operations by unpaid or nommally 
paid hand labour, the organisation of concentration camps 
for the unemployed, the further degradaaon of the position 
of the farmers and peasants, the declme of agnculture 
In the U S A , under the name and sign of the N R A , 
in Bntain under the National Government, in Germany 
and Italy under the name of fasasm, all these three 
methods are being consaously exploited and smee they 
are apphed consaously^ capitahsm feels justified m claiming 
that it is acang in accordance with the laws of economic 
planmng Yet it does not need much thought to reahse 
that these vanous forms of “nanonal” government, actmg 
m different conditions and with different weapons, are 
not m fact able by such means to bnng about any solution 
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of the ccononuc crisis which docs not at the same time 
deepen and mtensify the general cnsis which is affecting the 
whole capitahst system 

No amount of “plannmg** of the Rooscvclt-Hitler- 
MacDonald type can alter certam fundamental features of 
capitalism which have particularly aggravated the econo¬ 
mic cnsis and m turn affected the growth of the general 
cnsis. They cannot affect the power of the great mono¬ 
polies to maintain artificially high pnees for their products 
while purchasmg their raw matenals and foodstuffs from 
the farmer and peasant at disastrously low prices They 
cannot rcdistnbute the ever-narrowing markets of the 
world m accordance with any “rational” plan (smee the 
only reason rccogmsed m this sphere is expressed in the 
power to seize or the power to hold), neither can they 
re-distribute the world s gold supply 

By state subsidies (m Germany and the USA state 
subsidies have proved, under Hitler and Roosevelt, 
excellent covers for the worst excesses of graft and racket- 
cermg, for the public robbery which has become such a 
feature of capitahsm m decline) they can assist certam 
industnes, particularly those of mihtary importance By 
exchange mampulation, by low standards of hfe for the 
workers and again by subsidies, they can win new markets 
through mass dumpmg They can raise paces and thereby 
lower the standard of livmg 

These are the limits of capitalist “planmng ” They 
have succeeded in hfting mdustry from the lowest point 
of dcclmc reached m 1932, but they cannot hope to brmg 
It back by such methods to the “prospenty” level of 1929 
Industry workmg at far below capaaty, permanent armies 
of unemployed, agnculture m decay, have clearly become 
permanent features of capitalism in collapse “Planrung” 
m consequence more and more assumes the character of 
planmng a violent and non-economic solution to the 
difficulacs of a dymg social system Pacifism, which the 
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war of 1914-18 made so popular for a generation, has 
ceased to be fashionable Intemaaonal co-operation, as the 
agreement of three or four of the strongest powers to rob 
the rest used to be called, has given way to national self- 
sufFiaency. The World Economic Conference broke up 
because it could solve nothing and “plan** nothing For 
the same reason the Disarmament Conference has become 
a shameful memory All that remains of the era of pacifism 
IS the odd habit acquired from long pracnce that every 
statesman before making a warlike declaration or demand¬ 
ing a warlike act shall declare that it is m the mtercsts of 
world peace 

War has become an mtegral part of the capirahst system. 
The last rehes of the democracy which developed m the 
penod of capitahst expansion, are being taken away m 
state after state and rule by open terror subsntuted The 
process is uneven Some states are more prepared for war 
than others, some states are more advanced along the road 
to fascism than others But every capitalist state is to-day 
a militanst state, every capitahst state is a state m which 
the rulmg class is prepanng to defend its property nghts 
hy any and every means There is no other future held 
out to mankind by capitalism to-day than the serfdom of 
the fascist factory with its legahsed division into “leaders” 
and “followers,” the slave camps of the unemployed (for 
unpaid labour is slave labour), and finally, death on the 
battlefield Capitalism is falhng back into the life of the 
herd, and this declme is conditioned and made mevitable 
by Its own internal contradictions which have now reached 
their chmax 


m 

Unhappily, this docs not mean that capitahsm is thereby 
automatically doomed to disappear The growth of a 
revoluaonary crisis of the system does not imply revoluaon 
Man has hved m conchtions of complete collapse and 
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barbansm before now for centunes at a time “The 
victory of the revoluaon never comes by itself/’ Stalm told 
the Seventeenth Congress of the Commumst Party of the 
Soviet Umon “It is necessary to prepare for it and wm 
It And only a strong proletanan party can prepare for it 
and win it There are moments when a situation is revo¬ 
lutionary, the power of the bourgeoisie is shaken to its 
very foundanon, but sail the victory of the revoluaon 
does not come, since there is no revoluaonary party of the 
proletariat present sufficiently strong and authontaave to 
lead the masses after it and take power into its hands ” 

Such a party, or the germ of such a party, for the first 
time in history now exists in almost every country in the 
world, the outcome of fifteen years’ struggle and effort 
Its task IS to make clear to the majonty of the workers that 
there is no issue from their present posmon save m the 
fight for Soviet power, for working-class dictatorship 
They must convince the multitudes of poor farmers and 
peasants, rumed by capitahst oppression, that there is no 
future for them under the present social system, and that 
the mediaeval Utopias of fascism m fact conceal the iron 
hand of the capitahst, the landlord and the banker, the 
modem descendants of the feudal baron 
In 1917 the Russian Commumst Party was able to 
convince the working class and the masses of the peasantry 
that bread, peace and land could only be obtained through 
the revolutionary establishment of soviet power This 
power has proved itself to be not merely the only power 
m history which has given these thmgs to the people, but 
also the only power capable of so refashiomng human 
society as to guarantee to every member of society as his 
unalienable nght, work and the fullest and freest develop¬ 
ment of his own personahty The reason for this is no 
deep secret In a society which is hanging the world 
back to barbansm, not because of its poverty, its poor 
command of techmque or failure to master nature, but 
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because it is actually rotten npe with a new soacty, it 
needs the violent acaon of the new class, of the proletanat, 
to clear the way for the birth of the new society 
The great contradiction of modem capitahsm, the con¬ 
tradiction between social methods of producaon and private 
appropnation, cannot be solved otherwise than by the 
reduction, step by step, of every fortress of pnvatc 
property This is only possible when the class wmeh is 
most deeply interested in that destruction, the working 
class, has the consciousness and the power to accomphsh 
It The solving of this contradiction within the frame¬ 
work of the former Tsarist empire has deepened the 
contradicaon on a world scale Capitahsm, with its 
inevitable accompaniments of unemployment and poverty, 
exploitation and national oppression, has disappeared for 
ever in the Soviet Umon, giving place to a free associanon 
of sociahst peoples But the very fact that soaahsm has 
been triumphantly constructed by the creative efforts of 
millions of workers and peasants, the despised and “ignor¬ 
ant” masses who were once the subjects of Tsar Nicholas, 
has a hundredfold sharpened the great contradiction of the 
old, dying world of capitalism In that world “it becomes 
evident, that the bourgeoisie is unfit any longer to be the 
ruling class m society, and to impose its conditions of 
existence upon society as an over-nding law It is unfit 
to rule because it is mcompetenf to assure an existence to 
Its slave withm his slavery, because it cannot help lettmg 
him sink into such a state, that it has to feed him, instead 
of being fed by him ” The accusation of the Communist 
Manifesto has become a grim reahty 
The fight for bread, for peace, for land is to-day the 
most immediate and urgent one before the workers, the 
masses of the farmers and peasantry, the “small” people, 
of the old world It is the immediate slogan of humamty 
in Its struggle for emancipaaon Capitahsm, under- 
standmg this, is makmg a last desperate effort to save itself 
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by deceiving people into imagining that there is a “third 
empire/’ somewhere between capitahsm and soaahsm, 
chat by a mixture of mediaeval reaction (mcludmg mediaeval 
torture), of nationalist frenzy and disguised state serfdom 
for the masses, a way out can be found The creed of 
fascism IS, however, only an effort to decorate the robber 
baron who is one side of the modem big capitahst, with 
some motley rags of a “faith” under the guise of which he 
may plunder the people and maintam his serfs m subjection 
by armed bands of retamers, recruited from among the 
sturdy beggars of his own creation 
In the Reichstag Fire Tnal which took place in Leipzig 
m 1933 these two worlds faced each other Through the 
mouth of the pnsoner Dimitrov, the Bulganan compositor, 
the workmg class, the masters of the new world, accused 
the old, dying world of capitahst barbanty As to who 
was the victor m that tnal of strength, the heroic Diimtrov, 
who flayed the skm from his enemies with every fearless 
Word he uttered, or Goenng and Goebbels, the prophets 
of the “third empire” of capitahsm, who, like the 
iCohans, “dehvered all their doctrines and opuuons by 
eructations,” no one, least of all the fascists, had any doubt 
If one Commumst can defy the rulers of an empire, expos¬ 
ing their rottenness till it snnks to the world, we need not 
doubt that this Commumst army of workmg men and 
women will eventually succeed in leading the majonty 
of mankmd to the overthrow of capitahsm 
We may therefore draw two conclusions from these 
two chapters Firstly, tliat when, m 1873, on the very 
eve of the beginmng of the latest, modem phase of 
capitahst development, Marx wrote that “The contra¬ 
dictions inherent m the movement of capitahst soaety arc 
most conspicuous to the pracacal bourgeois in the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the penodic cycles to which modem mdustry is 
subject, and m the culminatmg pomt of these cycles, a 
universal crisis,” he was, as the present proves, perfectly 
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correct in his forecast Secondly, the recent tnal at Leipzig, 
in which Dimitrov appeared as the representative of all 
that was best and progressive in humamty against all that 
IS vilest and most reactionary, may be taken as the symbol 
of the relation of class forces m that epoch of imiversal 
crisis Commumsm m fact umtes all that is best and most 
progressive m the past of humamty with the present 
struggle of the working class agamst world capitalism for 
the liberation of all the oppressed and the establishment of 
soaahst, classless soaety 
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THE PARTY OF THE WORKING CLASS 

I 

‘‘ ^ I IHE history of all hitherto existing soaety/* says 
1 the Communist Manifesto, “is the history of class 
struggles ” But it is only m conditions of capitalist society 
that this struggle has been organised and led by pohacal 
parties Of course, parties in a crude form existed m ancient 
Greece and Rome, and in mediaeval Europe, but as fully 
orgamsed groups of men and women, recogmsing common 
obligations, havmg common aims, having a programme 
and constitution, or at least some commonly accepted 
doctnne, they are the creaaon of capitalist soaety and 
more particularly of the last century and a half of that 
society 

Parties of a sharply defined form, with a clear pohacal 
and class character, arose first of all m England dunng the 
revolutionary struggles against feudahsm m the seventeenth 
century and the country which in Hobbes and Locke gave 
to the world the first pohacal philosophers of modem 
ames, gave also the first pohacal paraes m the Whigs and 
the Tones, just as that same English revoluaon gave a 
wealth of pohacal thought and political expenence m 
general which was uahsed to advantage by the capitahst 
class in other countnes m its struggle for freedom agamst 
feudahsm Capitahsm m its revoTuaonary development 
created naaons and nationahsm, and the capitahst pohacal 
paraes were and arc naaonal m charaaer, aimmg at the 
adxnimstraaon of the naaonal state by the paracular 
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interests which they represent, and always assuming the 
name of '‘national’^ pames The party of the workmg 
class on the other hand, is, and must be, intemaaonal m 
character, the very opposite of the capitalist pames, for 
reasons which we shall shortly see 
Pames, then, we may define as poliacal orgamsaaons 
umting the most conscious and active members of a class 
Though capitahst society is divided mto two chief classes, 
bourgeoisie and proletanat, the number of parties is many 
There is nothing mysterious in this The capitahst class, 
the bourgeoisie, is not a umted class but is divided mto 
many antagomstic groups and fractions owing to the 
struggle which takes place among the members of that 
class for the division of the surplus value created by the 
labour power of the workers Division arises also m 
accordance with the different conditions of production m 
various spheres Then, besides the capitahst class and the 
workers, there are secondary or intermediate classes and 
groups, the petty-bourgeoisie, the intelligentsia, and so on 
In England for over a century there were but two parties, 
Whigs and Tones, and later, Liberals and Conservatives, 
They represented at first different land-owmng and trading 
mterests and finally, fairly sharply, the mdustnal capitalists 
and the landlord-mercantile groups Until the final 
mumph and stabihsation of mdustnahsm in the generation 
after 1848, there was no attempt to conceal the fact that 
these two parties represented two different and opposmg 
sections of the property-ownmg class, of the “men with 
a stake in the country,” who took turns at representmg 
the “nation ” In other capitalist countries the histoncal 
condiaons of development have been different and the 
nature of the bourgeois parties has been more confused, 
their number greater, but in general the effect has been 
the same, the creaaon of parties of the Right and of the 
Left, very roughly correspondmg to the mam party 
divisions m England 
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la all countries, however, certain developments m the 
class struggle have taken place which have greatly changed 
the tradiaonal character of the party fight The develop¬ 
ment of capitahsm has pressed very heavily upon the 

a -bourgeoisie, particularly upon the peasantry and 
producers, while the growth of capitahsm into 
impenahsm, mto the rule of vast monopohes with its 
accompaniments of war and mass unemployment, has 
created mtense activity among all secaons of the petty- 
bourgeoisic New political parties have been formed m 
which they have taken a leading part, parties which attack 
the big capitahsrs, which call for a reform of the worst 
features of capitalism, for some means of closmg the huge 
gap opemng between the classes, parties which play with 
the slogans of socialism and even adopt the name sociahst 
Such were the Enghsh radicals led by Lloyd George, 
who differed not at all m policy from the majonty of the 
leaders of the newly formed Labour Party, and the French 
Radical-Sociahsts The parties of the old Second Inter¬ 
national became gradually permeated vath this outlook, 
a permeation which the war hastened and completed 
In England, for example, many of the most active of the 
old Radicals jomed the Independent Labour Party or the 
Labour Party during and after the war These parties 
became m the Impenahst epoch the typical “opposition'' 
paraes everywhere, but this did not prevent them when 
m power from defendmg the interests of the capitahst 
class as a whole. 

The workmg class, however, is not divided in its interests 
and has no groups or fractions whose paracular economic 
interests demand defence The workmg class, by its place 
m production, is united m its nature and m its interests 
Certainly, capitahsm tries to prevent that umty findmg 
political expression bv usmg many stratagems for dividing 
the workmg class and settmg one section against another 
We have already mcnaoned that the super-profits derived 
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from monopoly allow of the granting of pnvileges to 
certain sections of the workers Great efforts are made to 
divide the skilled from the unskilled worker, efforts which 
m Britain dunng the nineteenth century had remarkable 
success, and still do have success to a hmited extent The 
division between employed and unemployed is no less 
skilfully played upon, while nanonal differences are also 
ufilised For example, it is a common practice to pay 
Welsh and Irish labourers lower rates than their Enghsn 
comrades, a practice to which the Welsh and Irish are 
often compelled to submit In 1933 in one of London's 
dormitories, Watford, a movement of the unemployed was 
very cleverly spht by the creation of such prejuice agamst 
its Welsh leaders 

Yet, in spite of these differences inside the workmg class, 
their place in production always in the end forces them to 
umty m their daily struggle for bread and work Capital¬ 
ism IS only able to divide them temporarily The most 
active, militant and progressive section of the worbng 
class in every country eventually umtes into a revolutionary 
party of the workers, conscious of the ultimate aim of the 
workers' struggle, and attempting to organise the workmg 
class to achieve that aim The party of the workmg class 
IS that orgamsed advanced guard which clearly sees that 
the class struggle must mevitably lead to a challenge of the 
whole property basis of capitalist society, to the stormmg 
of the fortresses of the capitahst “heaven" and the estab- 
hshment of the dictatorship of the working class The 
party of the workmg class clearly sees that this dictatorship 
is Itself but a transiaon to the abohshmg of all classes and 
to the creauon of a social system m which there shall be 
no place for class divisions 

A workers' party must overcome those differences 
created by capitahsm mside the workmg class, and not 
seek to maintam them It must build the umty of the 
workers, which it can only do if it is itself muted, if it 
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dearly understands its tasks both m the daily fight against 
oppression, and m the revolutionary overthrow of capital¬ 
ism, and finally m the transmon to Communist soaety 
which follows For the understanding of these tasks and 
for findmg its way through the complicated maze of 
contradicaons and difficulaes which characterise the class 
struggle, It has the powerful weapon of the theory of 
saenafic Commumsm created by Marx and Engels and 
developed m our own time by Lemn and Stahr^ No army 
can fight without leaders, without a general staff, without 
orgamsation, without a theory of war, an understanding of 
strategy and tactics These things the working class looks 
to Its party to provide 

Such a party does not spnng into the world fully grown 
and armed Just as the growth of the parties of the young 
capitahst class was slow and difficult, beginning with a 
few small groups of intellectuals and revolutionary writers, 
so is the progress of the party of the working class The 
hftle group of men who suffered persecunon and ndicule 
at the hands 6f the ruhng oligarchy in England at the close 
of the eighteenth century could truly claim to be the 
representaaves of their class, even though they had not 
won over to their side the majonty of their class Dr 
Pnestley’s house was burned by the mob, but m less than 
two generaaons Dr Pnestley’s cause was well on the way 
to triumph That tnumph might have come even more 
rapidly and completely had the Enghsh capitahst class had 
the courage of its own convictions and of its early 
leaders 

Lemn has rightly pointed out that, “m order that the 
mass of a definite class may learn to understand its own 
interests, its condition, may learn to carry on its own 
pohey, precisely for that reason the orgamsation of the 
advanced elements of the class is immediately necessary 
at whatever cost, even though at the begmmng these 
elements should comprise a negligible proportion of that 
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class/’ Organisation, close connection with the mam 
body of a class, a clear understanding of its mterests and a 
fearless fight for those mterests can give a party a strength 
and influence ten or a hundred times greater than its 
numencal strength Harsh terror and persecution followed 
every step of the growth of the Russian Bolsheviks In 
January 1917 the membership was but a httle over 20,000, 
yet the party had won over to its side the majonty of the 
mdustni workers of the Tsar’s Empire The membership 
of many Commumst parties to-day is more than half m 
jail and their leadership contmually depleted by physical 
extermmation, yet their influence over milhons of workers 
and poor peasants grows conanually 
This IS not due to sympathy with persecution, it is due 
to the power of organisation so strong, so deeply rooted 
m the masses, that it cannot be destroyed It is due to the 
fact that by means of such orgamsation the party is able 
to prove m practice that it has no other mterests but those 
of the workers and village poor whom it leads, and that 
It alone, even m the most awful conditions 6f terror, will 
continue to fight for those mterests and for the final 
emancipation of all the oppressed 
It is for this reason, therefore, that the Commumst 
Party lays such emphasis upon the two questions of 
orgamsation and of umty, an emphasis so strong that it 
mdkes of the Commumst Party a party of an altogether 
new type, a party completely different from the parties 
of the Labour and Sociahst Intemaaonal The Commumst 
Party does not aim merely at electoral victories and knows 
that the peaceful growth of capitalist “democracy” mto 
working-class dictatorship, as, for example, the Soaahst 
League advocates, is impossible It understands that 
between the daily economic batde of the workers and the 
pohtical struggle agamst capitalism there is an unbreakable 
connecaon, that it is this economic struggle which alone 
rouses the workers to consaousness and understanding of 
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their place m society and mobilises them for the fight for 
their emanapation 

The basis of the Communist Party is therefore m the 
factories and mdustnal enterpnses, the depots, the garages, 
the great shops, the streets where the workers hve The 
party umt is the cell m the enterpnse or street whose task 
IS to unite the most conscious and mihtant workers around 
the party, to understand and fight for their needs, to 
educate them pohncally for the fight agamst capitahsm 
and to brmg out all their initiative and capaaty m that 
fight These umts are themselves connected with one 
another on a territorial principle, by districts and sub- 
distncts 

The Party as a whole is orgamsed upon the prmaplc of 
democratic centrahsm That is to say, all its leaders, 
organisers, committees, etc, are elected at conferences of 
the membership, but in between these conferences the 
membership with unswervmg discipline must carry out 
the decisions of its authoritative leaders and committees 
The supreme authority in the Party, between its naaonal 
conferences, is the Central Committee, which in its turn 
elects a small Pohtical Bureau and a secretanat for carrymg 
on the day-to-day busmess 

The basic cells elect orgamsers, while conferences of the 
distncts and sub-distncts elect the distnct and sub-district 
committees, which in turn elect their bureaus and secre- 
tanats for carrying on the daily work Pohey for a long 
penod is deaded by the National conferences after a long 
and full discussion in the Parry press and all its orgamsa- 
tions In such discussions the most complete freedom is 
allowed, freedom unheard of in any other pohacal party, 
and everv member is encouraged to participate Once, 
however, the majonty of the Party nationally has deaded 
on a pohey for the whole Party, or the majonty locally 
or m a cell has deaded on a local pohey, that dcasion 
must be loyally earned out by every member, until or 
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unless It IS changed by a higher orgamsaaon The right of 
appeal against any decision exists for every member nght 
up to the Commtmist International, but until the appeal 
IS heard the member must obey the disputed deasion 
Discussion on quesnons of pohcy cannot be started through¬ 
out the Party on the demand of mdmduals or groups, 
but only if they are demanded by important distnct 
organisanons, or if the Central Committee cannot itself 
arnve at a firm deasion, or if a majority of the Central 
Committee considers a discussion essennJ The workers* 
party, as Lenin emphasised, m his attack on the syndicahsts 
in the Russian Party in 1921, “is not a debating club ** 
The vanguard of the workers can only grow and gam 
strength, can only really lead the workmg class, if it is so 
organised as a disciplmed detachment of the workmg class 
It cannot accept mere “sympathisers’* mto its ranks, but 
must demand of every member that he not only pay his 
dues but play an acave part m the life of his party organ¬ 
isation, whatever may be the difficult or dangerous con¬ 
ditions under which he has to work In this way it is 
able to ensure that m fact only the most active, militant 
and class-conscious workers remain m its ranks The others 
will sooner or later drop out 

But capitalism cannot be overthrown by the vanguard 
alone, nor can it be the only organisation of the workers In 
trade unions, co-operatives, factory committees, women’s 
orgamsations, educational circles, clubs, youth soaeaes, 
m all these and many more thousands of workers gather 
Not only are such orgamsations generally non-Commumst, 
they are even openly, in many cases, under the patronage 
of capitahst philanthropists or even of fasasts or of mihtary 
officers Yet smee they mute enormous numbers of 
workers it is the duty of the Communists to work in them, 
to expose their character to the members and from organ¬ 
isations of class co-operation turn them mto organisanons 
of class struggle The workmg class has no hope of 
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viaory unless it can forge its own unity, and it cannot 
hope for unity unless its own party is at work everywhere 
and actively creating that unity 

This IS why Communists place such immense importance 
upon the trade umons, which umte more workers than 
any other organisation and m such conditions as connect 
them ver^ closely with the daily struggles of those workers 
A “pure’ trade umon policy which is concerned only with 
economic questions must in practice lead to co-operation 
between the umon leaders and the employers, to the 
failure to fight for the daily interests of the workers save 
under the most extreme provocation and great pressure 
from below, to the loss of mfluence and of membership 
of the umons It is the policy of the Commumsts to make 
the umon branches mto orgamsations which really defend 
the workers’ interests, to win control of local and national 
orgamsations, and to educate the rank and file of the umon 
membership into understanding that the power of militant 
orgamsation is the strongest weapon of the workers, but 
that this weapon is only really sharp when it is also 
political, when it is inspired with class-consciousness and 
used for class aims 

Many parties, indeed every party, claim to represent the 
mterests of the working class Tones, Fascists, Liberals, 
Labour, all fill their press with appeals to the workers and 
every one of their speakers pays some sort of lip-service 
to the workers, whose immense power in modem mdus- 
tnal society is umversally recogmsed But all these paraes 
claim also to represent the interests of other classes They 
seek for parliamentary majonties which will enable them 
to say that they represent “the nation,” that is, a supposed 
umty of all classes, and they emphatically deny that they 
represent one class alone The Communist Party is the 
only existmg pohtical party which represents the interests 
of one class only and apart from the mterests of that class 
has none of its own 
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Furthermore, unlike other classes, the workmg class can 
only have one party If historical conditions have created 
vanous groups and parties claimmg to represent the 
workers only, then they are bound to merge into one party 
if their claims are honest, and the daily practice of the class 
struggle IS the sure touchstone of that honesty That is 
why the Commumst Party represents a unity of will and 
a unity of action of its members Just as there can be no 
two parties of the workers, so there can be no groups or 
fractions existing mside the workers’ party with pro¬ 
grammes and platforms of their own The fact that the 
working class, until the final triumph of socialism on a 
world scale, hves surrounded by other classes, means that 
these classes will try to estabhsh their influence inside the 
Commumst Party both before and after the revolution 
They will endeavour to disrupt that Party by vanous 
pohcies, sometimes of an openly opportunist character, 
someames by covermg them with all kmds of extraordmary 
“revolutionary” sentiments The party does not allow 
the growth of such fractions and groups inside its ranks, 
considermg that they represent alien influences whose aim 
is to spht the party 

In the Soviet Umon Trotsky and his followers attempted 
to bnng about such a spht, as did the Right wing at a later 
date In other countnes such groups have even succeeded 
m creating temporary sphts and weakening the working 
class m the face of the capitahst dictatorship The best 
guarantee against such tactics succeeding is the strength 
and consciousness of the disciphne of the Party members, 
the extent to which they have educated themselves 
politically To-day the world Commumst Party is 
strong enough to be able to overcome all such efforts 
easily and pamlessly The temporary victory of Hitlerism 
m Germany has created a cnsis throughout the Second 
International, mvolvmg much confusion, mass desertions 
and serious sphts Its effect on the world Communist 
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Party has been rather to strengthen than to weaken it 
Only a few individuals in different countries have hesitated 
or deserted, while no kind of crisis has arisen among the 
membership Umty of will and action has been forged 
m the Party 

n 

In a world riven by national hafeds and national 
oppression, in which the vilest forms of jingoism and 
militarism are bein<^ erected m all conntiies into a state 
religion, it is ot the greatest importance that the working 
class should preserve its international character, putting 
the claims of class solidarity and unity of the oppressed 
above all others If the very words nationahsm and 
patriotism are the creations of the capitalist clasb, then so is 
mternationalism the creation of the working class A 
workers* party, while making every allowance for the 
peculiarities of history and tradition in each country, must 
of necessity be international, must have a united world 
leadership and be able to plan its struggle against capitahsm 
upon a world scale 

Marx and Engels, the founders of scientific Communism, 
were also the founders of working-class internationalism 
The Communist League, organised by them in 1846 and 
1847, was the first world revolutionary party, and its 
mamfesto, written bv Marx and Engels at the end of 1847, 
closes with the famous words “The proletaiians have 
nothing to lose but their chams They have a world to 
wm Working men of all countries, umcc*** The working- 
class movement was then still weak, only in England did 
the Chartists represent an orgamsed army of labour, and 
the defeats of 1848, due largely to the hesitaaons of the 
petty-bourgeois revolutionaries, and to the direct desertion 
of the bourgeoisie to the camp of reaction, made it im¬ 
possible for the League to continue its work 

But the idea of mtemationahsm did not die Above all 
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It was kept alive by Marx, whom 1848 had made the 
recogmsed leader ot the revolutionary working class, a 
man dreaded by every government m Europe The 
establishment and growth of capitahsm, the shakmg of 
Europe and America by war and reaction, led to the 
revival of the slogan of the Communist Manifesto and its 
embodiment in the new International Working Men’s 
Association founded in 1864, of which Marx was again the 
mspirer and acknowledged leader In the address of the 
new International written by Marx, there occur the two 
following paragraphs 

“That the emancipation of labour is neither a local 
nor a national, but a social problem, embracmg all 
countries in which modem society exists, and dependmg 
for Its solution on the concurrence, practical and 
theoretical, of the most advanced countries, 

“That the present revival of the workmg classes m the 
most industrious countries of Europe, while it raises a 
new hope, gives solemn warmng against a relapse mto 
the old errors, and calls for the immediate combination 
of the still disconnected movements ” 

The First International, as it has come to be caUed, was 
organised upon the basis of democratic centralism That 
IS to say, Its Central Council was really a leading body, 
discussing the problems of each country and workmg out 
a common pohcy for them, unlike the Bureau of its suc¬ 
cessor, the Labour and Sociahst International, which was 
never more than an information centre and advisory 
body The task of the leadership of the First International 
was immensely difficult All kinds of different views and 
thcones existed in the vanous parties, from the anarchism 
of Bakumn or of Proudhon to the liberal trade imiomsm 
of the British section It was not yet possible for the 
working class, still only in the process of becoming con- 
saous, to create for itself that “practical and theoretical 
concurrence” emphasised m the address But the whole 
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work of Marx and Engels m the International was directed 
towards creating that outlook, towards educating the 
memberslup and fighting those currents of anarchism and 
hberahsm which threatened the movement from two 
sides 

The period of capitalist reconstruction of society, from 
1848 to 1871, was a penod of revolts, wars of national 
Iiberaaon and umfication m Europe, and of civil war m 
Amenca It reached its climax in 1871, m the Pans 
Commune, the first successful rising of the working class, 
which for SIX weeks maintained a workers’ dictatorship 
m the capital of the French Republic The Commune 
was also the climax of the development of the Internaaonal, 
which drew upon itself the umversal hatred and perse- 
cunon of the capitalist class 

Lenm sums up the first period and the new penod which 
followed in these remarkable paragraphs 

"'By the end of the first period (1848-1871), the 
period of storms and revolutions, pre-Marxian socialism 
dies out Independent proletarian parties are born the 
First International (1864-1872) and German Social- 
Democracy 

“The second penod (1872-1904) is distmguished from 
the first by its ‘peaceful’ character, by the absence of 
revolutions The West has fimshed with bourgeois 
revolutions The East has not yet grown up to them 
“The West enters the sphere of‘peaceful’ preparations 
for the epoch of future reconstructions Everywhere 
sociahst parties proletarian in their basis are formed, 
which learn how to make use of bourgeois parhament- 
ansm, to found their daily Press, their educational msti- 
tunons, their trade unions, their co-operatives Marx’s 
teachmg wins a complete victory and spreads out 
Slowly but unwaveringly the process of recruitmg 
and massmg the forces of the proletariat, of preparing 
It for the coming struggles, goes forward 
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“Such IS the dialectic of history that the thcorcacal 
victory of Marxism compels its enemies to reclothe 
themselves as Marxists Internally decaying hberalism 
tries to survive in the form of sociahst opportunism They 
mterpret the preparaaon of forces for great battles m 
the sense of renounang those battles The improvement 
m the condition of the slaves for struggle against wage 
slavery they explain as the sale by the slaves for a few 
farthings of their rights to freedom They preach m a 
cowardly fashion ‘social peace* (that is peace with the 
slave owners), the renunciation of the class struggle, etc 
They find many supporters among the soaalist parha- 
mentanans, umon ofFiaals of the labour movement and 
the ‘sympathetic* mtelhgentsia ** 

So did Lemn sum up m 1913 the penod of the Second 
International, which was formed under Engels’ guidance 
and leadership in 1888 The coming struggles which 
Lenm here emphasises are those which inevitably accom¬ 
pany the development of capitalist society into its last stage 
of monopoly impenalism They were the struggles for 
the socialist reconstruction of that society m the advanced 
capitalist countries and for national freedom in the back¬ 
ward and colomal countries, struggles which began with 
the Russian Revolution of 1905-7 and the Asiatic revolu¬ 
tions which followed History itself, which smce that 
period has been a continuous succession of wars, revolts, 
and national-freedom movements, shows that Lemn, 
basmg himself so firmly on the teachmg of Marx and 
Engels, correctly analysed the development of capitahst 
society 

Yet before 1914 Lemn and the Bolsheviks were prac¬ 
tically alone in their view of the catastrophic development 
of capitahsm From its foundation in 1903 the Bolshevik 
Party fought inside the Second International agamst the 
opportumst, hberal view of capitahst development, that it 
was becormng so highly “orgamsed** that war was im- 
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possible and socialism must come automatically The 
working class of Europe and Amenca, under the oppression 
of impenahsm and the growmg dictatorship of big 
capital, was moving rapidly left, a movement accelerated 
by the Russian Revolution in 1905 The Bolsheviks began 
to find alhes in all countries among the Left wing of the 
vanous parties 

But these allies, the most promment of whom were 
Rosa Luxemburg and the Left of the German and Polish 
parties, did not succeed in making their support effectual 
In every country a new tendency developed, the tendency 
we now call Centrism, of which Karl Kautsky and Trotsky 
were the two most prominent representatives The pohey 
of the centrists was to prevent the attack upon open 
opportumsm from developing and in the name of “umty” 
actually to support the liberals of the type of the German 
Right wmg leadeis, the Russian Mensheviks and the 
Enghsh Labour Party and Independent Labour Party 
They covered their support of liberahsm by various high- 
soundmg revolutionary phrases, but m pracace directed 
their chief efforts against the Left—particularly agamst the 
Bolsheviks, whom they called “sphtteis 

But Luxemburg and her friends were never able, until 
too late, to understand the character of the policy pursued 
by Kautsky, Trotsky and others, and although their 
revolutionary sympathies were all with the Bolsheviks, 
they were misled by the others* talk of “umty *’ Lemn, 
on the other* hand, from the begmnmg saw that Kautsky*s 
pohey was much more dangerous to the working class 
than that of the open opportumsts, and when in 1914 the 
Second International collapsed, its leaders in every country 
calhng for support of their own capitahst class in the war, 
he called for an open break with opportumsm, and 
particularly with its centrist form “There are sail people,** 
Lemn wrote at the end of 1915, “who do not understand 
that the umty slogan of the old pames means ‘urnty’ of 
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the proletanat with its bourgeoisie within the same nation 
and a spht of the proletanat mtemanonally ” The Bol¬ 
sheviks themselves had broken with all forms of opportun¬ 
ism, mcludmg the centnsm of Trotsky, as long ago as 
1903 

The Russian revolution of 1917 gave the basis at last 
for a complete break with opportumsm internationally and 
the formaaon of a new International which should com- 
bme the revolutionary traditions of the First witli the mass 
orgamsations of the Second Such a split meant m fact 
not a split with the working class, but a first step towards 
sphttmg the workmg class away from the influence of the 
capitahst class, towards rcstonng the real umty destroyed 
by the alhance with liberalism The creation of such an 
International and the winnmg to its side of the majonty 
of class-conscious workers could only be accomplished by a 
bitter struggle not only against the open opportumsts of 
the type of Henderson and MacDonald in England, but 
also by exposing and defeating the centrists who covered 
themselves with Left phrases 

Lemn explains why this is “In reahty, the formal 
adherence of the opportumsts to labour parties by no 
means does away with the fact that, objectively, they are a 
political detachment of the bourgeoisie, that they are 
transmitters of its influence, its agents in the labour move¬ 
ment ’’ And again he exposes the false unity proposed by 
the centrists “The opportumsts (and the bourgeoisie) 
need the party as it exists at present, a party combining 
the Right and the Left wmgs and officially represented by 
Kautsky, who will reconcile everythmg m the world by 
means of smooth, ‘thoroughly Marxian* phrases Soaahsm 
and revoluaon m words, for the people, for the masses, 
for the workers jommg the bourgeoisie m every 
cnsis ** 
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The Communist Intemanonal was formed m March 
1919, m the midst of a revolutionary cnsis which affected 
the whole world But centrism had done its evil work 
already and it was the influence of the outlook of Kautsky 
and his fellows over the honest socialists in every country 
save Russia which condemned the post-war revolutionary 
movement to defeat The complete collapse of the old 
International, the miserable and cowardly pacifism of the 
centrists m all countries, Trotsky m Russia, Kautsky m 
Germany, the leaders of the Independent Labour Party in 
England, which attempted to conceal the full extent of 
this collapse, to excuse the traitors to socialism, created 
a very real danger that socialism would be for ever dis¬ 
credited among the workers That this was not so was 
largely due to the heroism of httle groups of mdividuals, 
Liebknecht and Luxemburg m Germany, John MacLean 
in Scotland, who more and more began to approach the 
Bolshevik attitude to the war and work to convert it 
mto a avil war for socialism as the only salvation against 
the vicious naaonahst reaction and the preparaaon of wars 
of ^‘revenge*’ which were bound to be the sequel to 
1914-1918 

The Revolution of 1917 helped these elements, whose 
influence was growing by leaps and bounds, to make the 
final break with opportumsm, for it was to them the proof 
that the pohcy for which Lemn had been fightmg m the 
mtemational labour movement ever since 1903 was a 
correct one In the great class batdes which followed, m 
Germany, Finland, Hungary, Italy, Bulgaria, the republics 
of the Baltic border-lands, the newly formed and numeri¬ 
cally weak Commumst Parties performed miracles of 
devoaon and heroism But these great and partly spon¬ 
taneous movements of revolt proved to be beyond their 
power to control and lead to victory The burden of the 
traditions of the old International was too heavy for the 
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incxpcnenced revoluaonanes who did not have the long 
cxpenence of the Bolsheviks of independent leadership of 
the workers in the most difficult and ternble condinons of 
oppression 

The defeat of the post-war revolutionary movement was 
followed by a long and obstmate effort to transmit the 
experience of Bolshevism to the heart of the workmg 
classes of the capitahst countries, and particularly to their 
Communist Parties This new penod was passed through 
without the leadership of Lemn, but the example of me 
Commumsts of the Soviet Umon in successfully over¬ 
coming the effects of mtervenaon, civil war and famme, 
m stabilismg their country and finally brmging it to the 
point whence they might commence the storming of the last 
elements of capitahsm and the creation of a completely 
socialist society, proved of immense value to the parties of 
the Commumst International Though in Russia itself 
vanous oppositions, led by Trotsky and Zinoviev from the 
Left and by Rykov and others from the Right, attempted 
to restore capitahsm, their attempts were utterly defeated 
So also were similar attempts inside the Commimist 
International to break the alliance of the workers m the 
capitahst countnes with the workers m the Soviet Umon 
wmch acted under similar inspiration 
It was sigmficant that Stahn, Lenin’s great successor, 
was able in 1928 to announce not only that the Soviet 
Umon was going forward to the final construction of 
soaalism, but that capitalism was about to enter a ternble 

f )cnod of cnsis, leadmg inevitably to new wars and revo- 
utions, that its penod of stabihsanon was reaching an end 
At the Sixth Congress of the Commumst Litemanonal 
m 1928 Its programme was finally adopted and it took final 
form as the world party of the workmg class, the leader 
of all the oppressed in the struggle against Impenahsm 
The prmciples of Bolshevism which inspire this pro¬ 
gramme were those which Lemn had worked out and 
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tested in the fires of three revolutions and which he had 
handed as a hentage to the young revolutionary move¬ 
ment m 1919-21 They were a real working-class mter- 
nanonalism and alliance of the workers m every country, 
umty with the peoples of the East in their fight against 
impenalism, the stem dictatorship of the workers agamst 
the capitalists and their supporters which in itself is the 
highest form of democracy and leads to the estabhsh- 
ment of sociahst, classless society, the revolutionary over¬ 
throw, in alliance with the peasant masses, of the ruhng 
classes, the strict centrahsanon of the Commumst Parties 
as the essential condition for organising this overthrow 
and afterwards the dictatorship ot the workers 
These principles became the very foundaaon of the life 
of the Communist Fames under Stalin’s leadership The 
coming of the crisis in 1929 and the hard fights winch 
followed have proved that Lenin’s work has been correctly 
earned out The Commumst Internauonal to-day umres 
over sixty national sections, more than two-thirds of which 
work m condinons of frightful terror and repression, m 
conditions even more terrible than those through which 
the Bolsheviks themselves passed If any proof were 
wanted that the Commumst International is alone able to 
organise and lead the masses m conditions of capitalist 
decline, of fascism and wars, it is to be found precisely m 
the experiences of these illegal parties 
In China the Commumst Party has grown from a few 
score m 1921 to 420,000 to-day Of these half arc now 
fighnng m the ranks of the Red Army m defence of the 
Chinese Soviets But 84,000 Chinese Commumsts carry 
on their revolunonary work m the aties and villages of 
Kuommtang China, even though to be suspected of so 
much as sympathy to Commumsm here means death by 
the vilest tortures In Germany an orgamsed army of 
90,000 Commumst workers maintams the fight agamst 
the Hitler terror, even though this home of European 
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capitalist “culture^* suppresses Communism with a sadistic 
ferocity surpassmg that of the Balkan squires and inih- 
tansts That is to say, after a year and a half of such cruel 
repression the German working class mamtams an acave 
fightmg force over four times the size of tlie Bolshevik 
party m January 1917 In Japan the Government year 
after year declares it has rooted out Commumsm by means 
of mass arrests of all suspected of harbouring “dangerous 
thoughts’* Over 7,000 Japanese Communists are m 
pnson, but dangerous thoughts continue to find pracncal 
expression m the factones and villages, the schools and 
umversities, the army and the navy, even among the 
servants of the Imperial household In fifteen years the 
army of Communists outside the Soviet Umon has grown 
to a strength of 860,000 

The middle-class critic of Commumsm explains this by 
saymg that Commumsm has die force of a rehgious faitn 
and Its doctrines the power of rehgious dogma It is 
certainly the case that the sufferings of the mihtant workers 
and peasants are as bad or worse than those of the revolu¬ 
tionary elements m pre-capitalist society The pnminve 
Chrisuans m their fight against Roman impenalism, the 
peasant leaders of the Middle Ages, the Dutch and the 
Enghsh in their fight agamst feudalism, gave rehgious 
expression to their revolunonary faith 

But between the faith of a workmg-class revolutionary 
and the rehgious fervour of these early revoluaonanes 
there is nothmg m common Rehgious struggles m the 
past were but concealed forms of class struggle behind 
which went on the stem batde of class mterests The 
workmg class, however, by its very position m soaety is 
compelled to fight for the abohnon of all classes and of 
exploitation The sociahst reconstruction of soaety and 
the advance of production to the pomt where complete 
Commumsm becomes possible call for a bitter struggle 
against all forms of religion and of superstition, for the 
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fullest development of a saentific outlook m every sphere 
of human activity, mcludmg the soaal sphere 
Workmg-class sohdanty, faith m the final victory of the 
workers’ cause, heroism in the face of the enemy, these 
are not the marks of a religious faith They anse from deep 
understandmg of the mterests of the working class, from 
the consciousness of the strength and abihty of the new 
rulmg class which is about to take the place of the old, 
from a deep hatred and contempt for the old capitahst 
society which has become a torment to the majonty of 
mankmd and a fetter on human progress It is not because 
of the “rehgious” faith of Commumsts that Marxism cannot 
be destroyed It is because the Commumsts express the 
real mterests of the majonty of mankmd and are fighting 
for the only possible issue from the deadlock to which 
capitahsm has brought them 

Stahn expressed tms with his usual force and clarity at 
the Seventeenth Congress of the Commumst Party of the 
Soviet Union 

“They say that m certain States in the West Marxism 
IS already destroyed They say that it is apparently 
destroyed by the bourgeois-nationalist tendency called 
fascism Of course, that is nonsense Only people who 
do not know history can talk in such a way Marxism 
IS the saentific expression of the fundamental interests 
of the working class In order to destroy Marxism, you 
must destroy the working class But it is impossible to 
destroy the working class More than eighty years have 
passed smce Marxism entered the arena During that 
penod scores of bourgeois governments have tned to 
destroy Marxism And what has happened ? The 
bourgeois governments have come and gone, but 
Marxism has remamed Moreover, Marxism has man¬ 
aged to wm a complete victory m one sixth part of the 
world, and moreover has achieved that victory m the 
very country where they considered Marxism had been 
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finally destroyed. It cannot be considered as acadental 
that the country in which Marxism has been completely 
victonous IS now the only country m the world whicn 
does not know cnses or unemployment, whilst m all 
other countnes, mcludmg the fascist countnes, crisis and 
unemployment have been reigmng now for four years 
No, comrades, that is no accident 
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NATIONAL AND COLONIAL QUESTIONS 

C APITALISM entered into its battle against feudalism 
under the banner of “equahty ” Yet capitalism m the 
course of its conquest of the world, and particularly m its 
latest, imperialist development, has created such inequahties 
as would have seemed monstrous and unnatural even to the 
mediaeval mmd, mequalities between class and class, 
between nation and nation It is with the latter that we 
arc now concerned paracularly “The characteristic 
feature of impenahsm/’ Lenin told the Second Congress 
of the Communist International, “consists in the fact that 
the whole world is at present divided mto a large 
number of oppressed peoples and a negligible number of 
oppressmg peoples at whose disposal are colossal wealth 
and powerful mihtary force ** Lemn added that we rmght 
consider that about seventy per cent of the world’s popu¬ 
lation belonged to these oppressed peoples 
These peoples do not merely belong to the backward 
(m a technical and economic sense) countries of Asia, 
Africa, and South America They are not confined to the 
inhabitants of the direct colomes of the impenahst states 
Particularly smce the war of 1914-1918 Impenahsm has 
seized whole shces of terntory m the most advanced 
regions of Europe, inhabited by people who are culturally 
among the most advanced m the whole world Austna, 
Gcrmanv, Hungary, Galiaa, the Ukrame, all these have 
seen thousands of their citizens and some of their nchest 
terntones given over to foreign exploitaaon. Certam 
new states were created which arc httle else than pnson 
houses for their peoples of many nanonahaes In such 
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states, of which Poland, Yugo-Slavia, and Czecho¬ 
slovakia are the most stnkmg examples, a pnvilegcd and 
dominant position is assured to one nationahty at the 
expense of the rest 

Impenahsm to-day no longer confines its colomsmg 
aspirations to Asia and Afnca German impenahsm openly 
proclaims its intention of absorbmg the Soviet Ukraine, 
an advanced industrial country with nearly fifty milhon 
inhabitants, for the purposes of “colomsation ” The 
small Balac republics are in similar danger from Germany 
and Poland There is little doubt that another world war, 
supposmg It did not lead to revolunon, would lead to yet 
another remakmg of the map of Europe m which whole 
states might disappear and others swell unnaturally with 
the booty of conquest 

Impenahsm not only imphes such a division of the world 
into ^‘Great Powers*' and “lesser breeds,” it also creates 
a set of ideas and theones to jusnfy such division and even 
tnes to give them a “scientific” basis In recent years m 
the U.S A , Bntain and Germany, race theories of one 
sort and another have been paiticularly prohfic Whole 
armies of doctors, missionaries and research workers have 
proved the natural mfenonty of the negro to the white 
man, while German scientists have boldly captured 
Shakespeare and Jesus for the German race, and set them¬ 
selves the delightful and profitable task of provmg the 
world supenority of that race Enghshmen drink in with 
their mothers' hulk the idea that all “coloured” peoples 
are “mggers” and all Latins are “dagoes,” while the 
really “pukka” Enghshman even consigns to these cate- 
gones all those of his own countrymen who have not been 
to a public school 

Capitalist impenahsm, therefore, though it has so 
developed the techmeal forces of production, so orgamsed 
the world market, that the physical possibilines of bringmg 
the nations together were never so great m all history, 
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and the econonuc necessity for their peaceful co-operation 
was never more urgent, has m fact divided them, sowed 
national intolerance, hatred and oppression on such a 
scale, that war or revolt are the only means of setthng 
any senous dispute As if in self-mockery, world impenal- 
ism has covered this witches’ cauldron with the hd of the 
League of Nations, which itself embodies in legal form 
all the inequalities between oppressor and oppressed 
charactenstic of the world of to-day 

The majonty of oppressed peoples, however, hve m the 
colomal countries, or m countnes which are in a posiaon 
of colomal dependence upon some imperiahst power or 
group of powers Capitalism, on first coming into contact 
with these peoples, found them living in pre-capitalist 
society of a patriarchal or feudal character It destroyed 
the economic basis of that society, its old self-sufficiency. 
Its locahsm, by draggmg the Afncan, the Indian or the 
Chmese forcibly mto the sphere of world market relations 
In most cases the result was the foremg of the peasant to 
cultivate one parncular crop for the market, but at the 
same time he was not allowed to become a free agent in 
regard to that market, selling his goods at the prevaihng 
world prices and purchasing what he needed for himself 
and his family m return 

Impenalism maintamed the colomal peasant m his 
pre-capitalist relations, contmued to exploit him by feudal 
means, turmng his labour into forced labour and con- 
fiscatmg his surplus product The riilmg power has a 
complete control over the economic hfe of its colomes 
Because the peasant in most cases culnvates only one crop, 
the great monopolies are able to fix the prices on a para- 
cularly low level while they see to it that the goods sold 
m the colomes are sold at parncularly high pnees By 
these means monopoly capital is able to squeeze an extra 
profit above the average profit from its colomes They 
are a source of super-profit 
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Tbs IS possible because the ruling power m the colonies 
supports the reactionary landlord and money-lending native 
exploiters m whose grip the peasant finds bmseff com¬ 
pletely The life of the Indian peasant, for example, is 
donunated by the fact that he has to pay certam fixed 
charges each year* land tax, rent, water dues, and mtercst 
to the money-lender These charges remain “fixed,” 
whatever the movement of world pnees, whatever 
catastrophes of flood and famme may afflic^t the cultivator 
In order to pay these lus whole crop is often sold to the 
money-lender for years ahead He is rarely able to sell 
bs own harvest freely on the market It is scooped up 
by the middle-man, who m turn is the agent of the mill- 
owner or the bank In some colomes, such as those m 
West Afnca, it is no exaggeration to say that the whole 
hfe of the country is at the mercy of a smgle great trust 
In other colomes, m East Afnca, parts of India, m the 
Pacific islands, the plantation system with its virtual slavery 
prevails 

These pre-capitahst relations, all this burden of feudal 
and religious oppression, are maintained by the modem, 
up-to-date representative of the bghest forms of capitahst 

E reduction for certam very good reasons They assure 
im bs super-profits, they guarantee bs mdustnes a 
constant flow of cheap raw matenals and bs workers a 
cheap food supply (and therefore low wages), and they 
leave the colony open to bm as a monopoly market for 
the sale of bs goods and the investment of bs surplus 
capital They give him tbs monopoly control first, because 
smee he is the “owner” of the colony he can bar out or 
seriously hamper imperialist nvals, and secondly, because 
their existence and forcible maintenance hinders the 
growth of native capitahsm and of a native capitahst 
class 

The growth of such a class unbndered would mean 
rapid mdustriahsanon and therefore the closmg of markets 
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for his own goods It would mean that m place of the 
peasant exploited by feudal means there would anse the 
capitahst farmer or the landlord cultivating his own estate 
with wage labour and modem methods In either case, 
farewell super-profit and cheap raw matenals Lastly, of 
course, such a development would mean that the colomes 
must reach the semi-mdependent posinon of Australia 
or Canada, or else, like North Amenca, be lost altogether 
Impcnahsm cannot of course enarely prevent capitalist 
development m the colonies It must build motor roads, 
harbours and railways in order to exploit its plunder 
cheaplv and efficiently, m order to smooth the path to 
the markets of the mterior for its own goods, m order to 
keep Its military dominance over the oppressed people 
All this implies the creation of a certam number of mdus- 
tnal enterpnses Moreover, it is profitable to work up 
on the spot the first stages through which the raw matensu 
must pass, while the fact that a plentiful supply of cheap 
labour which can be exploited without restrictions is 
available has caused a certam growth of hght industry 
in some colomes, paracularly India India, with its 
350 milhons and vast potential resources, is also the proud 
possessor of three steel plants, one of them a very large one 
But the industnes wluch are allowed to develop in the 
colomes and dependent countnes are chiefly hght industnes 
or those connected with the working up of such agranan 

E roducts as tobacco, sugar and rice However, even this 
mited growth of capitahsm means that m the most 
“backward’’ countnes there also arises a working class, 
that here also capitalism sows the seeds of its own ultimate 
destruction, that it creates antagonisms and contradictions 
which spell Its final doom 

It IS generally argued by the supporters of impenalism 
both on the Right and on the Left that despite certam 
cmdines and unpleasant features it has on the whole 
performed a avilising and progressive function among 
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these backward peoples It has built harbours, irngaaon 
dams, roads and railways It has mtroduced the rudi¬ 
ments of Western saence and methods of orgamsation 
Unhappily for these apologists, the facts do not bear out 
this opGmistic view Leavmg aside for a moment the 
corruption and waste attending these improvements, 
leaving aside the immense profits they have brought their 
creators, let us see their actual effect upon the people 
when they are mtroduced m colonial conditions, that is 
conditions of foreign oppression combined with feudal 
exploitation 

The overwhelming majority of the Indian people, for 
example, are peasants What has been the effect upon them 
of 150 years of the development of ‘‘avilisation’^ > In the 
first place it is they who have paid for every foot of rail¬ 
road laid, for every cubic metre of concrete m the irngation 
system, for every public buildmg erected They have paid 
m addition for every soldier and poheeman, for every 
high-salaned civil servant or business employee, who has 
ever entered India or been tramed in India They have 
paid and continue to pay for these blessings at inflated 
pnees and inflated rates of interest In order to pay they 
have sold themselves body and soul to the bannta and 
zemindar (money-lender and landlord) to a host of mter- 
medianes, speculators, land-owners and robbers of every 
kind The “progressive” civiliscrs of India and the other 
colomes have not abolished the luxunous feudal courts 
and harems of the native pnnccs and landlords, they have 
not abohshed the temples and mosques which no less 
remorselessly rob and exploit the peasants, and even the 
much boasted “peace” which they have mtroduced has 
made the country safe only for the foreigner and the 
native bourgeois or feudal lord, but for the peasant and 
the worker the whip, the bullet, the policeman’s club, 
have hardly rendered life secure The peasants who 
crowded the Jamianwallah Bagh at Amntsar probably, 
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if they escaped with their hves, were left with a somewhat 
jaundiced view of the Pax Bntanmca 

The Indian peasant has seen his holdmg gradually erow- 
mg smaller and more impotent to support his family and 
himself, because this burden of parasittc oppression becomes 
heavier with every progress m the growth of avihsaaon 
To-day the average holding is smaller than m the 
seventeenth century, under the Mogul emperors To-day 
the army of the landless and the property-less has swollen 
to monstrous and wicked proportions The Indian 
Census lists 31,480,000 human beings under the euphem¬ 
istic head of “agncultural labourers Nearly eleven 
milhon Indians are employed in “domestic service He 
sees the super-profits which have been squeezed from his 
exhausting and hopeless labour return to the country, not 
m the shape of agricultural rehef, not in the form of the 
productive development of the immense resources of his 
couniry, of schools and medical services, but in the 
armoured cars and tanks which menacingly pass through 
his villages when in despair he has burned the banntas 
records or the landlord’s manor house, he sees them drone 
fiercely over his head in the shape of great bombmg 
’planes, the modem angels of pacification 

For health and educaaon, particularly, he is deeply 
grateful and refers the apostles of progress to the hymn in 
praise of the Indian pastoral life embodied m the report of 
the Director of the Indian Medical Service, Major-General 
Sir John Megaw This modern Theoentus laments for his 
shepherds not m sweet measures but m cold figures, and 
succeeds thereby m arousing not merely emotion but also 
thought It appears that almost one child dies out of every 
four bom, while m the Umted Provmces ( a paradise for 
the zemindar) almost one m every three dies Sir John 
estimates that only 39 per cent of the population are well- 
nounshed, 41 per cent are poorly nourished and 20 per 
cent are very badly nourished In this land which produces 
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such a super-abundance of nee and wheat and sugar for 
the woricf, m nearly 40 per cent of the villages the popu- 
lanon is excessive in relation to food supply In some 
provmces this proportion is as high as 60 per cent Every 
year from 50 to 100 million people suffer from malana 
(a ternble disease which science is quite capable of stamping 
out when it is necessary for the health and comfort of 
a rulmg race, as m Panama) Periods of famine occur as a 
normal rule in one village out of five 
In this period of economic crisis the peasant has seen his 
land fall more and more into the hands of the rapacious 
army of mtermedianes While pnees have fallen disas¬ 
trously on his produce, the pnee of the imported goods 
which he must buy has fallen to nothing like the sam 
extent Imperialism, by clever mampulation of the 
exchange, by tying the rupee to the pound sterling has 
gradually hastened the process of draimng away his 
accumulated savings of gold and silver, the peasants’ 
msurance fund against fainme and disaster 

The condition of the worker is as ternble His wages 
are low, his hours long, clnld and female labour is wide¬ 
spread, there is almost no factory inspection, the laws on 
workmen’s compensation are not applied, there is neither 

E oor rehef nor unemployment insurance His housing, if 
e is not compelled to sleep on the street, as many thousands 
do, IS in the form of barracks or a comer m an unventilated 
and insanitary hovel In Cawnpore, a great mdustnal 
centre, the Whitley Commission found three-quarters 
of the whole town unfit for human habitation “The 
workers’ diet is unsatisfactory from many points of view,” 
admitted the same learned philanthropists, and went on to 
point out that this people of vegetanans cannot afford 
milk, vegetables, fruit or pure vegetable oil Perhaps the 
Commissioners’ emoaons had mastered their reason when 
they employed the word “unsatisfactory ” The reader 
will no doubt find a more satisfactory word The con- 
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ditions of the Indian worker are those of the Chinese 
worker, the South American worker, the negro worker, 
of all who suffer from that particularly reacnonary, vile 
form which colomal capitalism assumes The colonial 
worker, by the very condmons of his life, must fight or die 
Moreover, he is able to see at once that his fight is not only 
agamst the foreign impenalist but also against the native 
capitalist Whatever the differences, and they are many 
and senous, between the native capitalist and the foreigner, 
the worker cannot but remark that they are umted when 
it comes to oppressmg him He soon finds out from 
experience that he is strong enough to defeat his naave 
oppressor and that it is only the support the latter receives 
from the impenahst which gives rum serious importance 

Imperialism, by penetrating deeply mto the East, has 
roused up countless millions of peasants, workers, ruined 
artisans and revolutionary intelligentsia It has dnven them 
from their subjection to Oriental mysticism and passivity 
mto an acave battle for hfe, made them one of the most 
important political factors m the modem world At first 
their awakemng was led by tlieir native capitahsts and 
progressive landlords This was natural enough, for m 
these countnes the immediate tasks of the revolution are 
the same as those of progressive capitahsm m the nme- 
teenth century, national umfication, the sweeping away of 
feudal rubbish and clerical reaction From 1907 to 1912 
such movements began in India, China, Persia and Turkey, 
rousmg milhons to pohtical consciousness for the first time 
But in every case the naave bourgeoisie proved mcapable 
of leading them to victory The war ot 1914-18, which 
affected these countnes parncularly deeply, started a fresh 
wave of revolunon 

The charactensac of this phase of the revoluaon was 
that, except in Turkey, where conditions were pecuhar, 
and to a lesser extent also in Persia, the naave naaonahst 
bourgeoisie deserted the revolutton and compromised with 
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impenalism, leaving the masses to fight alone In Chma 
m 1927 they aUied themselves with impenalism to make 
a direct counter-revolutionary onslaught on the workers 
and the peasant masses The reason is not far to seek 
Where there is an orgamsed and revolutionary working 
class, able to rouse and lead the peasantry, particularly the 
poor and landless sections, the very existence of native 
capitalism becomes threatened, for it is deeply bound up 
with the whole landlord, money-lendmg, feudal structure 
The class which in Europe was the banner-bearer of democ¬ 
racy, m the colonies and dependent countnes can only 
make plav with the shadows of die great revolutionary 
democratic acts of youthful capitalism It can talk of 
Mill and liberty, of econoimc n-ecdom and of modem 
progress, but these are only the trappings which hide a 
craven fear of any development of freedom, however 
limited, which would seriously menace die whole reacnon- 
ary structure of colomal capitahsm So the political 
parties of these gentlemen, the Congress Party m India, 
the Kuommtang m China, are in fact but little caucuses 
of landlords, factory-owners, lawyers and mihtansts, 
caricatures of the democratic parties which arose m 
Europe to fight feudalism between 1830 and 1848 More¬ 
over, as the unbearable exploitation of the masses con- 
tmuaUy sharpens the class struggle, these very cancatures 
become helpless tools in the hands of the impenahsts, a 
part of the whole pohee and mihtary terror against the 
workers and peasants 

The working class alone, by its posinon m soaety, is 
able to rouse, orgamse and lead the peasant masses against 
the capitalist and landlord forces of counter-revolution, 
agamst foreign impenahsm The democraac refashionmg 
of these great countnes can only be earned through by a 
revolutionary and democraac dictatorship of the working 
class and peasantry The umon of the peasant war which 
smoulders under the surface m the cofomes (in China it 
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has broken into flame) with the labour movement is the 
guarantee of the victory of such a revolution Such a 
revoluuonary government must of necessity be a Soviet 
government, a government of the widest masses of the 
peasantry, the town and village poor, the revolutionary 
mtelhgentsia, under the leadership of the working class 
and Its Commumst Party 

The breaking of the old feudal-religious fetters, the 
distnbution of the land among the peasantry, the creation 
of a wide co-operative movement which should also 
embrace the artisans, the organisation of the workmg class 
and the guaranteeing of proper wages, housmg and social 
msurance, finally the achievement of national freedom by 
the expulsion of the imperialists and the confiscation of 
their property, such is the programme of the Soviet power 
m colomal and dependent countnes But here a problem 
at once anses Clearly such a government is not a socialist 
one, nor is sociahsm immediately possible in such vast 
agranan countnes Is it not inevitable that such countnes, 
where the vast majority of the population are small pro- 
pnetors, should pass first through the long stage of normal 
capitahst development ^ 

In the speech quoted above, Lemn answers this question 
“If the revolutionary and victonous proletariat carries on 
among them a systemaac propaganda, while the Soviet 
governments come to their aid with all the means at their 
disposal, then it is incorrect to suppose that the capitahst 
stage of development is mevitable for the backward 
peoples In all the colonies and backward countnes we 
must not only form independent cadres of fighters, party 
orgamsaaons, not only carry on propaganda for the 
orgamsaaon of peasant Soviets and strive to adapt them to 
pre-capitahst conditions, but the Communist International 
must estabhsh and give theoretical foundation to the pomt 
of view that with the help of the workmg class of the more 
advanced countnes the backward countnes can reach the 
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Soviet system and, through defimte stages of development, 
Commumsm also, avoidmg the capitahst stage of develop¬ 
ment 

It IS one of the commonest arguments of the reformist 
socialist that such countnes do not have the necessary 
“avihsation*' to enable them to reach sociahsm, and that 
they must therefore first pass through a penod of capitahst 
development In other words, capitalism alone, they argue, 
IS capable of developmg their productive forces, but of 
course, an “enlightened’' and “controlled” capitalism 
Lenm rejected such arguments with scorn In modem 
conditions of impenahsm, with the division of the world 
mto oppressed and oppressing nations, the former can only 
avilise themselves by revolutionary action, by the estab- 
hshment of a firm Soviet power under the leadership of 
the working class, which snail then proceed to create all 
those material premises for civihsed existence which shall 
brmg these peoples to the level of advanced countnes 

The example of China is showing in pracace how nght 
Lemn was The Kuommtang government of capitahsts, 
landlords and generals dreams of mdustnahsmg China 
with the help of the impenahst powers In fact they are 
reduemg the country to chaos, drivmg the masses to 
extremes of suffenng and misery, and handing over Chma 
to division among these same impenalists But the struggle 
of the Chmese workers and peasants has already led to die 
estabhshment of Soviet power over a quarter of the territory 
of China, with the support of eighty million people It is 
umvcrsally recognised, even by its bitterest enemies, that 
this is the only stable government in the country, the only 
one where the hfe of the people is secure, the burden of 
taxaaon bearable and the collection orgamsed m a humane 
and disaphned fashion, where the budget is balanced and 
the authonty of the government firm because it has the 
respect and affection of the masses 

It IS not perhaps widely realised that this government 
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has completely destroyed feudalism withm its borders, 
that It has earned through a great land reform m the 
mterests of the middle and poor peasants, orgamsed 
thousands of schools, started producers’ and consumers’ 
co-operatives, emancipated the women, introduced the 
eight-hour day, developed a popular Press and orgamsed 
for the defence of its terntones the most formidable and 
disaplmed fighang force m Chma In the Soviet regions 
wages and the mcome of the peasants have nsen and food 
pnees, despite the blockade, have fallen The reason of this 
is that the productivity of the farms, in secure conditions, 
is steadily nsmg 

The Red Army, with over 400,000 rifles, has over 
forty per cent of hteracy, somethmg unheard of and 
undreamed of in Kuomintaiig China Nearly half of its 
rank and file and three-quarters of its commandmg ranks 
are Commumsts If has behmd it a mihna of many hundred 
thousands, partly armed with nfles, partly with more 
pnmitive weapons It is the representative and defender of 
a real popular power which is leading miUions towards 
avilisation, a civihsation they will create by their own 
efforts, with the help of the world working class 

In such circumstances it will be possible to reach social¬ 
ism by evolutionary means, without a further revolutton 
This is the only exception m which such a peaceful develop¬ 
ment becomes possible The leadership of the Chinese 
Commumsts, who have grown from a few score workers 
and mtellectuals m 1921 to a great party 420,000 strong, of 
whom over 80,000 are at work in the terror-ruled pro¬ 
vinces of Kuormntang Chma and Manchuna, is the 
guarantee of this 

It is impossible to ignore these liberation movements 
of the colomal and dependent peoples It is also equally 
impossible to ignore the oppressed naaonal minorities in 
the European states. A workmg class struggling for free¬ 
dom has clearly no hope of success unless it is able to stand 
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forward as the leader of all the oppressed Marx was not 
expressing a mere pious sentiment when he declared, m 
relation to the attitude of the British workers to the Femans 
m Ireland, that “no nation can be free which oppresses 
another ” Capitalism draws immense financial and 
indusmal strength from us oppression of subject peoples 
It IS also able to feed all its most reactionary impulses, to 
give the rulmg class a first-class trainmg in avil war 
against its own workers at home It is no accident that 
German fascism has nounshed itself on race theones and 
mad naaonahsm It is no accident that British fasasm is 
pre-eminently a colomal fascism, seekmg to base its appeal 
on the “Empire ” 

The workmg class can only wm its own struggle by 
opposmg all forms of jingoism and nanonahst oppression 
with Its own workmg-class mtemationalism, at whose very 
basis hes complete freedom of development for every 
nationahty and every national mmority, however small 
The Russian workmg class were only able to defeat the 
counter-revolution and the mtervention because they had 
the confidence and sympathy of the numerous national 
mmonties m the rear of the hostile armies In the very 
first days after the workmg class seized power m November 
1917 a “Declaration of Rights of the Peoples of Russia** 
was issued by the new Soviet government guaranteemg 
the equahty and sovereignty of all the peoples of Russia, 
freedom of self-determination, mcluding the right of 
complete separation, the abohaon of all pnvileges and 
restncaons and free development to every naaonal 
imnonty or ethnographical group 

Under the leadership of the working class the former 
national mmonties have m fact succeeded m developmg 
the resources of their countnes and their naaonal culture 
m such a way as to avoid the hell of capitahst exploitaaon 
and to advance towards sociahsm The growth of mdus- 
try, the buildmg of roads, railways and imgaaon works, the 
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simplymg of clcanc power, all without the terrible burden 
ot inflated interest rates upon the loans of foreign finance- 
capital, have marked the progress of these new nations. 

Stahn, whose name will always be associated with this 
work of hberation, nghtly pomted out that “in order to 
reunite parntioned Poland, the bourgeoisie had to enter 
upon a senes of wars In order to reumte dismtegrated 
Turkmemstan and Uzbekistan, the Commumsts needed 
only a few months of explanatory propaganda ” The Soviet 
revolution has not only made possible the equal and frater¬ 
nal co-operation of peoples of different race and nationality, 
It has also awakened dying peoples to new hfe, brought a 
renaissance of culture to old nationahties which for 
centunes had given nothing to the human store It has 
enabled men and women to take an aenve mterest in hfe 
who would otherwise perhaps never have nsen even as 
high as the missionaries’ Bible, though they nught have 
died clutchmg the traders’ bottle of spints Prophetically 
Stahn has pomted out that “it is customary to speak of 
India as a homogeneous whole Yet, when the revolution 
breaks out m Hmdustan, there can hardly be any doubt 
that hitherto ignored nationalities will burst upon the 
scene, each with its own distinctive language, its own 
distinctive culture And if it is a matter of the joimng of 
the different naaonahnes in a proletarian culture, then there 
can hardly be any doubt that this joimng will take place 
m forms which correspond to the language and hfe of 
these nationahnes ” In Soviet Chma to-day there are 
scores of such language groups and nationahties, hitherto 
enarely ignored by the Western smologists, which are 
first commg to hfe in this way 

It may seem that here is a contradiction Indeed the 
“theonsts” of the Second Intemanonal have always 
considered the claims of such small groups and peoples 
to be a hindrance and menace to the growth of mter- 
nauonahsm They have always preached that the “World 
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State” will speak one of the world’s cbef languages— 
French or German, or, in recent years, “Basic Engush ” 
Yet It is not difficult to see that a power which is m fact 
and not m name a popular power, such as is the Soviet 
power, that a task which demands the fullest creative 
effort from every anzen, such as is the task of building a 
sociahst society, can only be understood if this power 
and this task are expressed in the language and m the 
manner to which those to whom they appeal are accus¬ 
tomed If an Englishman were to explam the most 
wonderful ideas and plans to a Bantu-speakmg African he 
would get no response if he used the English language, 
however basic 

Soaahst culture, towards which humamty is advancmg 
not only does not deny national culture, but it pre¬ 
supposes It and fosters it Socialist culture, even for a long 
time after sociahsm has triumphed throughout the world, 
will remain naaonal in form, though its content will 
naturally be socialist But this will not of course always 
remain the case As Communism develops, as the pro¬ 
ductive forces of the world increase to an extent im- 
dreamed of to-day and the peoples of the world reach a 
common level of life, as they co-operate even more closely 
m their daily work, a new stage of umversal culture and 
language, of merging of the peoples, will come “We 
must let the national cultures develop and expand,” says 
Stalm, “and reveal all their potenaal quahaes, m order 
to create the necessary conditions for mergmg them mto 
one common culture with one common tongue ” 

This is the answer of Commumsm to those who say 
that the character of this or that people is temperamentally 
unfitted for the reception of Commumsm The Indian, 
of course, must always be fitted by nature and tempera¬ 
ment to a hfe of pnvation and suffenng and with Onental 
stoiasm will ever welcome a cruel death from his rulers 
when a momentary sickness of mind dnves him to ptQtest 
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against accepting what his better nature has hitherto 
dictated to nim The French peasant must always love 
the smell of dung and the Enehshman be offended m his 
national pnde if ]t is suggested that he resents unemploy¬ 
ment Unluckily for those who cherish such illusions, 
relentless historj^ proves the opposite to be the truth 
Now that the ^‘undiscovered coimtry’* has been found, 
now that the veils of cant and superstition are bemg rent 
one by one from the face of society by rough workmg- 
class hands, the doubts of Hamlet are answered and 
''none would fardels bear, to grunt and sweat under a 
weary life 
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WORLD COMMUNISM—THE ULTIMATE AIM 

W E have seen that all human history has been the 
history of struggles between classes, that is to say, 
between groups of persons occupying defimte places m 
the process of production, having definite production 
relations one with another As productive forces develop 
they change these relations, create new classes and destroy 
old ones When productive forces (which consist of 
three elements, the instruments of labour, the object of 
labour and human labour power) no longer correspond 
to the production relanons, when the latter cease to 
develop and enter into conflict with the former, then a 
violent conflict takes place, the issue of which is a new 
form of production relanons correspondmg to the develop¬ 
ment of productive forces 

In modern society, the productive relations are consider¬ 
ably simplified and the class struggle is chiefly waged 
between the two main classes of bourgeoisie and prolc- 
tanat, capitalist and worker That modem society has 
reached the stage when productive forces have outgrown 
the old forms of production, when the productive relations 
have entered into sharp conflict with them, is seen from 
the almost complete breakdown of capitalism m the 
sphere of relations of distnbution Not only is capitahsm 
no longer able to maintain its wage slaves, it is also dnvmg 
mto ruin, famine and disease millions of small producers 
m Its colomes and dependencies So sharp is the conflict, 
so violent the antagomsms between classes, that society is 
hvmg m a state of open civil war On the day upon 
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which these lines are wntten the newspapers contain news 
of avil war in Austria, of a general stnhe in France, of a 
hunger march upon London by two thousand unemployed 
workers, of strikes and revolutionary movements m 
Spam, of a revolunonary demonstraaon by Oxford 
students, of mass execunons m Bulgana, of arrests and 
execuaons in India ^ 

Karl Marx, whose analysis of society showed that 
capitalism was bound to reach such a stage of collapse, 
summed up the chief points m his own teaclung as follows 
“(i) That the existence of classes is only connected 
with definite histoncal forms of the struggle of develop¬ 
ing production, 

‘(2) That the class struggle inevitably leads to the 
dictatorship of the proletanat, 

'‘(3) That this dictatorship is itself only a transition 
to the abohshmg of all classes and to the establishment 
of a social system in which there shall be no place for 
class divisions ” 

In the former Russian Empire the class struggle has 
already led to the dictatorship of the proletariat and that 
dictatorship has shown in practice that it is a transition to 
the estabhshment of a classless society In China workers’ 
and peasants’ Soviets are already prepanng the way for 
the moment when it will be possible to umte the whole 
country under a workers’ dictatorship and commence the 
transmon to soaahsm The idea of Soviet power is daily 
becoming more conscious among the workers of the 
whole world, a guarantee that Marx was not mistaken m 
his view that the class struggle must inevitably lead to 
proletanan dictatorship But Communist soaety is 
meamngless unless it is able to become a world soaety, 
the revolutionary struggle of the workers hopeless, unless 
It can eventually conquer on a world scale 

What IS the*guarantee that this is not only possible, but 
'February 13th, 1934 
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certain? It lies in the fact that capitahsm m its last, 
impenahst stage, rouses up in opposition to itself not only 
the working dais of the most advanced, mdustnahsed 
countries but also the many-milhon mass of oppressed 
peasantry in the backward countries It hes in the fact 
that the first workers’ dictatorslup has ansen in a vast 
and nch area lying on the border between these backward 
countnes and the advanced states of the West It hes in 
the fact that the working class of this country has succeeded 
in converting it from an econoimcally backward country 
mto one of the world’s most advanced industnal coimtnes 
and has led a great peasant population away from the 
wretched deadlock of pnvate property to sociahst, mech- 
amsed farmmg Lemn, in the last words which he eve’* 
wrote, summed up these conditions of final victory as 
follows 

“The issue of the struggle in the last resort depends 
upon the fact that Russia, India, China, etc , compnse 
the immense majority of the world’s population But 
It IS preasely this majority of the population which 
during the last year has been drawn with unusual 
rapidity into the struggle for its own emancipation, 
so that m this sense there cannot be a shadow of doubt 
as to what will be the final decision of the world struggle 
In this sense the final victory of socialism is completely 
and unconditionally guaranteed ” 

When capitahsm everywhere is overthrown, when the 
working class is everywhere in power, for what aim will 
that power be used ? What is to be the future society of 
the human race > 

Is the working class merely seekmg to etemahse its 
own power, to destroy capitahsm but to live at the expense 
of other classes, such as me peasantry > 

No, the workmg class, as the name of its party imphes, 
fights for Commumsm It wins power m order to guar¬ 
antee the victory first of sociahsm, and then of complete 
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Communism Under world Commumsm class soaety, 
the anarchy of production which charactenses capitahsm, 
the degradation and waste of life which anse from cxploita- 
non of man by man, naaon by naaon, will have been 
abolished for ever Mankmd will look back with shame 
and horror upon the society of the past, with its coercion, 
Its poverty, its bhndmg of humamty, its deliberate culn- 
vation of the vilest passions on the one hand, and its 
fettering of human nature and human understandmg on 
the other The dying out of classes and the disappearance 
of private property will eventually inevitably bring m their 
tram the dying away of the State, of all forms of class 
dommation The rule over men will be replaced by the 
admimstration of things, mankmd will pass into the adult 
stage of his history, into the world commonwealth of 
labour 

Freed from the fetters of pnvate property relations, the 
forces of production m Communist society will develop 
at a rate so rapid as to consntute a great leap forward m 
history Above all, the development of human labour 
power will perhaps prove to be the most important 
feature of this growth of the productive forces of society 
Communist society must depend upon the fullest flowering 
of the mmaave and mdividuahty of every one of its 
members Such a many-sided, complete development is 
impossible m general m class society, where only a handful 
of milhonaires, mimsters and war lords have any oppor- 
tumty for full self-expression, though m their case the 
kmd of self expressed is naturally enough to a large degree 
conditioned by the most repulsive features of the society 
in which they rule In class society, save m the rare 
periods of revolutionary reconstrucuon, of renaissance, 
the best human bemgs are hable to become entangled m 
the terrible network of contradictions m which they live 
and their hfe becomes a torment of doubts and frustrated 
desires 
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Such a complete, many-sided development becomes 
possible because the growth in the forces of production 
allows social economy to be constructed upon the basis 
of‘‘from each according to his abihty, to each according 
to lus needs ” Marx summed up the charactensacs of 
Commumst soaetv m the Gotha Programme so conasely 
that there would be no pomt in paraphrasmg them “In 
the higher phase of Communist society/* he wrote, “when 
the enslaving subordination of individualism m the 
division of labour has disappeared, and with it also the 
antagomsm between mental and physical labour, when 
labour has become not only a means of hving, but itself 
the first necessity of life, when along with the all-round 
development of mdividuals, the productive forces too have 
grown, and all the sprmgs of social wealth are flowmg more 
freely—it is only at that stage that it will be possible to 
pass completely beyond the narrow honzon of bourgeois 
nghts, and for society to inscribe on its banners ‘from each 
accordmg to his ability, to each according to his needs 

The present development of technique, accompamed 
though It is m capitahst society only by unemployment and 
poverty, is nevertheless such as to enable us to see that the 
factory of the future will be merely the pracncal department 
of the sciennfic laboratory Most of the dirty and degrading 
labour m the world could even now be abohshed While 
capitalism, m its death-throes, dreams of re-estabhshmg 
the mediaeval squire in his manor as a last ally agamst the 
commg revoluuon, Communism would make agriculture 
merely a vanation of industry Electnfication, modem 
methods of culavation and stock-breedmg, once the basis 
of pnvate property is smashed, would destroy the stupidity 
of rural hfe, tne age-old opposition of town and country 
The great city, the octopus of modem hfe, would 
disappear no less completely Great areas of the most 
beauaful and mterestmg parts of the world would be 
preserved as natural parks for the health and recreation of 
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humanity, parks wbch, with the development of transport, 
would become easily accessible to all 

So long as capitalism exists there will be preventable 
disease, madness, prostitution, enme, people will continue 
to exist and suffocate m their own filth, modem transport 
will slaughter more people in a year than did the great 
wars of the French Revolution, the rulers of the greatest 
empire in the world wiU each day note with self-satis- 
facaon that they are unable to manage the traffic of their 
capital aty, to house and feed their citizens, or to work 
their enormous productive apparatus at full capaaty 
They will declare that the cause of war is love of peace 
and therefore pile up enormous resources m the means of 
destruction of human hfe ^ 

Perhaps two concrete examples will suffice of the kmd 
of work which will be undertaken by a world Commumst 
society, and which only such a society could undertake, 
even though techmcally such undertakings have been 
possible for the last twenty years The expenence already 
gathered m the construction of socialist society m the 
Soviet Umon, in the building of such enterpnses as the 
Dmeper dam and the new great project of the Volga cham 
of hydro-electncal staaons is more than sufficient for us 
to be able to formulate with some exactness how the world 
would be transformed by a Commumst society 

As far back as 1922 Lemn was discussing with comrades 
the possibihty of presentmg to the Genoa Conference a 
proposal for building an electrified super trunk-hne from 
London to Pekm, passing through most of the important 
European capitals This Ime was to have been part of a 
gigannc plan for the electrification of all Eurasia and would 
have brought bread and work to many millions of people 
ruined by the war Instead, of course, Genoa became the 
scene of an attempt to enforce colomsation of sociahst 

* Mr Winston Churchill at Portsmouth, February 15 th, 1934, for 
this last statement 
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Russia by impenalist Europe, and the project was never 
put forward for discussion The victory of the Chinese 
Soviets on the one hand, and of the German revolution on 
the other, will be necessary before this plan can be brought 
to hfe 

A German engineer (no doubt he is now in a concentra¬ 
tion camp as a dangerous “Marxist'*) has worked out a 
plan for utihsmg the Straits of Gibraltar for the generation 
of electrical power The plan is an elaborate one, involvmg, 
in Its final details, the construcnon of dams at both the 
Gibraltar Straits and the Dardanelles, the building of 
enormous power stanons as thu level of the Mediterranean 
falls, and the pracncal umtmg af the contments of Europe 
and Africa If this plan were reahsed the Adriatic would 
disappear, all the Mediterranean countries would mcrease 
their terntones by vast areas of fertile land in the most 
temperate chmate in the world The Rhine, the Po and 
the Nile would become sources of immense energy The 
“darkness" of Africa would pass into the legendary history 
of mankmd Such an enterprise would take perhaps two 
generations to complete, but a sociahst Europe would not 
only not hesitate before it (obviously m a capitahst world 
It IS a fantastic dream), it would even be compelled to 
undertake and complete it 

Clearly such developments are essential before mankind 
can reahse the slogan of “from each according to abihty, 
to each accordmg to his needs" In the course of such 
great works human beings would change and grow, as 
the nature they must struggle with voU cnange and grow 
New forms of labour, a new attitude towards work, would 
become second nature 

A few years ago it was the fashion, even among 
“soaahst" intellectuals to beheve that soaalism was onl^ 
a dream, that at best we might hope for a more “efficient' 
and “just" social system than the present, which, however, 
would m Its fundamentals remain unchanged The workmg 
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class of the Soviet Union have shown that the intellectuals 
arc m fact the “dreamers’" and soaalist, classless soaety 
IS a reahty Recognising this, the intellectuals retreat to 
their next hne of defence A “crude” form of soaahsm 
is certainly m being, but of course the higher, Communist 
Stage of this society is again merely an amusmg propaganda 
slogan of the tiresome Bolsheviks 

However, the most tiresome of all bolshevik habits is 
that of keepmg their word, or rather of seeing to it that 
there is no gap between word and deed Lemn answered 
as follows the doubters who sneer at the possibility of 
complete Commumsm 

^‘The State will be able to wither away completely 
when society has realised the rule ‘From each accordmg 
to his ability, to each according to liis needs," i e , when 
people have become accustomed to observe the funda- 
xUental rules of social hfe, and their labour is so pro¬ 
ductive, that they voluntanly work accordmg to their 
ability ‘The narrow horizon of bourgeois nghts," 
which compels one to calculate, with the hard-hearted¬ 
ness of a Shylock, whether he has not worked half an 
hour more than another, whether he is not gettmg less 
pay than another—this narrow honzon will then be 
left behind There will then be no need for any exact 
calculation by society of the quantity of products to be 
distributed to each of its members, each will take freely 
‘accordmg to his needs" 

“From the bourgeois point of view, it is easy to 
declare such a soaal order ‘a pure Utopia" and to sneer 
at the Sociahsts for promising each the right to receive 
from soaety, without any control of the labour of the 
mdividual cinzen, any quantity of truffles, automobiles, 
pianos, etc Even now, most bourgeois ‘savants" deliver 
themselves of such sneers, thereby displaying at once their 
ignorance and their self-seekmg defence of capitahsm 

“Ignorance—^for it has never entered the head of any 
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Soaalist to ‘promise’ that the highest phase of Com¬ 
munism will arnve, while the great Soaalists, m 
foreseeing its arrival, presupposed both a productivity of 
labour unlike the present and a person not like the 
present man m the street, capable of spoilmg, without 
reflection the stores of social wealth, and of 
demandmg the impossible 

“Until the ‘higher’ phase of Communism arrives, the 
Sociahsts demand the strictest control, by society and 
by the State, of the quantity of labour and the quannty 
of consumption, only this control must start with the 
expropnaaon of the capitahsts, with the control of die 
workers over the capitahsts, and must be earned out, 
not by a state of bureaucrats, but by a state of armed 
workers ” 

Sociahsm, therefore, is the first stage of such a Com¬ 
munist society, m which pnvate property m the means 
of producaon and distribution is destroyed, and conse- 
quendy class divisions and the exploitation of human 
labourpower Socialist society is at the same time a great 
school for the re-education of hberated humamty, a process 
of fitting human bemgs to take their place as conscious 
builders of Commumsm Socialism, orgamsing humamty 
for labour m higher and freer forms than are possible under 
capitahsm, is able to develop all the forces of production 
to a pomt where the transition to Commumsm becomes 
possible and mevitable 

Complete Commumsm is still a long way off, but 
soaahst society, in which the seeds of the future soaety 
are npemng, is no longer a mere slogan or a dream, but a 
practical reality Very soon after the sociahst revolution 
had become victonous in the former empire of the Tsars, 
Lemn wrote that “if Russia is covered with a thick net¬ 
work of electrical stations and powerful techmeal equip¬ 
ments, then our Commumst economy will become an 
example for the commg soaahst Europe and Asia *’ 
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It used to be considered that it was impossible for 
soaalism to come save as the result of a simultaneous 
revolution m several of the most advanced capitahst 
countnes Lemn always combated such an idea as being 
utterly out of accord with the realities of modem impenal- 
ist capitalism The very powerful development and 
centralism of capitahst dictatorship behmd me cover of 
parhamentary “democracy,” the ruthless and effiaent 
mihtary machine at its disposal, made it unlikely that the 
workers of the most advanced countries would be the 
first to break through, however theoretically advisable 
that might be The whole development of capitahsm, 
moreover, is uneven to the last degree, not only as between 
different countries, but withm each country, within each 
branch of industry, even as between the level of conscious¬ 
ness of the workmg class and their preparedness for 
struggle From this Lenin drew the conclusion that it is 
impossible for socialism to be victorious m all countnes 
simultaneously It must first be victorious in one or a few 
countries, and these not necessarily the most advanced, but 
rather the weaker links m the capitahst cham 

In the country m which the workmg class first seizes 
power, Lemn wrote in 1915, “the victonous proletariat 
havmg expropnated the capitalists of this country 
and orgamsed sociahst production at home, would stand 
agamst the rest of the world, the capitalist world, attractmg 
tlie oppressed classes of other countnes, raising among 
them revolts agamst the capitalists, in case of necessity 
even launchmg armed forces against the exploiting classes 
and their states ” 

The idea that not only is it possible to build soaahsm 
in one country, but that its successful accomphshment 
changes the whole relation of world forces, underimmng 
and further weakenmg capitahsm, has lam and snll hes 
at the basis of the whole pohcy of the Commumst Party 
of the Soviet Umon and of the Commumst International 
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Lcnm never tired of emphasising, that smee the victory 
of the Russian working class, the whole future of the world 
revolution is bound up with the course of soaahst con¬ 
struction in the Soviet repubhes Sociahsm grows directly 
and inevitably out of capitahsm, but it is itself a higher 
form of productive and social orgamsation, as much m 
advance of capitahsm as capitalism was an advance on 
feudahsm The complete construcaon of soaahsm in a 
country with the vast resources and population of Russia, 
cannot therefore mean anythmg but a tremendous mcrease 
m the strength of the world worbng class, giving it an 
mvmcible and powerful base for its onslaught on capital¬ 
ism 

Lemn, developmg Marx’s teachmg that the development 
of the class struggle mevitably leads to the dictatorsmp of 
the proletariat, knew that there could be no other way of 
constructmg soaahsm save through class struggle, that no 
other force save the workmg class was capable of re- 
shapmg the whole economy of the country so that it should 
be ^‘impossible for any bourgeoisie to grow up ” Only a 
relentless war, after the revolution, agamst the rehes of the 
defeated classes and their allies, rootmg up the very last 
remnants of resistance, can finally clear the way for the 
abolition of classes and of the habits of nund and action 
engendered by the old society Such a struggle must be 
a dual one, consistmg partly of repression of acave resist¬ 
ance or sabotage and partly of re-education 

The working class, therefore, m order to build soaahsm, 
must use as its chief weapon its class dictatorship, its position 
of complete supremacy m the state The Commumst 
Party, umtmg all the most conscious and active forces of 
the working class, must maintain its posiaon of leader, of 
a general staff m the new phase of revolutionary recon- 
strucaon of soaety, able to pomt out at any given moment 
what are the chief tasks and the means of solving them. 
But the dictatorship of the proletanat is not the dictator- 
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ship of a party The chief task of the Party is to draw the 
whole workmg popnlaaon of the country into the task 
of administration by means of the Soviets, to orgamse 
milhons of workers into becoming active partiapators 
in the construction of sociahst industry and agnculture by 
means of the trade umons, which Lemn called “a school 
for Commumsm ” 

The capture of power by the workers, its use m order 
to smash the old bureaucratic state machine, to replace it 
by a State m which the courts are controlled by the workers 
and jusace is admimstered m their mterest, m which 
revolutionary law becomes a weapon with which to fight 
for a new soaety, in order to draw milhons of men and 
women into the great task of accountmg and control of 
the property of the State, in order to place the pnnting- 
presses, cmemas and theatres at the disposition of the 
workers, these are the first tasks of the workers’ govern¬ 
ment. 

Only then is it possible to start upon the long and 
difficuh task of uprooang the capitahst elements m the 
country, to bnng the small producers upon the path of 
sociahst, co-operative producaon, build up a socialist 
trading system, abohsh the parasitic elements which eat 
away the national income, the elements hving on capitahst 
rent, mterest and profit Then, havmg industry and 
transport, bankmg and distribuaon, firmly m its hands, 
the workmg class is able to abohsh finally the contradictions 
and anarchy characteristic of capitahst production and 
proceed to the complete plannmg of agnculture and 
mdustry 

The end of capitahst exploitation means that the con¬ 
dition of the masses must improve by leaps and bounds, 
that far from there being any question of over-production 
and of unemployment, a shortage of labour and a shortage 
of goods have to be reckoned with and overcome. The 
release of milhons of people from wage slavery means a 
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great increase m the demands and needs of the people 
It becomes possible, as in the Second Five-Year Plan, to 
arrange for an increase of consumption of from two and a 
half to three times for the whole population 

It IS frequently forgotten, no doubt with deliberation, 
that in the Soviet Umon, where no differences between 
race or nation are recognised, the Samoyed or the nomad 
Kirghiz IS considered to have as much nght to the ele¬ 
ments of civihsed life as the worker of Leningrad or Mos¬ 
cow The revolution has brought a higher standard of 
hfe to many milhons of people who m 1917 were hving 
in conditions no better than those of the mass of the people 
in British India If it is true that the average level of hfe 
in the Soviet Umon was not as high m 1933 as that of the 
small body of Bntish skilled workers, it was infimtely 
higher than the average level of life for the Bntish Empire, 
which would be the only fair companson Moreover 
there is plenty of justification for assuming that at present, 
m 1934, the average level of hfe is as good or better than 
that of the German skilled worker, and that very soon it 
will probably be among the lughest m the world Had the 
revolution been confined to Great Russia, no doubt that 
level would have been reached long ago In fact it has 
affected not a country but a continent, and many naaons 
of vastly differing levels of culture 
Considered from any pomt of view, however, the 
purely material gams of the revolution are enormous 
The fact that the working class m Russia have used their 
victory in order to overcome the forces of capitahsm m 
the country, m order to ensure that the entire product of 
social labour shall be socially distnbuted, has meant a nsc 
m the general well-being of the country unprecedented m 
human history But more than that, it has meant that 
certain features of this improvement m the hfe of the 
people are of such a character as to make it perfectly clear 
that here we are dealmg with differences which are 
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qualitative and not merely of quantity The abohtion of 
unemployment, the mghtmare of modem hfe, the ending 
of agranan poverty by which the future of the peasant 
has been made, through the collective farms, as secure as 
that of the town workers, are perhaps the two most 
revolutionary of such changes 

Yet there are others hardly less stnkmg The Daily Tele-- 
graph of February 28th, 1934, pnnts a telegram from Bombay 
announcing the protest of the local branch of the Bombay 
Medical Association against the immigration into India of 
forty German doctors, on the grounds that tins will swell 
'‘medical unemployment m India “Medical unemploy¬ 
ment” in a country where in some years 100,000,000 
people suffer from malaria, where at the ame of 
wntmg the Government has just appointed a faimne rehef 
commission m the provmce of Bihar • In the Soviet Umon, 
milhons of whose citizens hve witlnn a day's rad journey 
of India, the amount spent annually on social insurance 
alone, which includes medical care of a variety of kmds, 
is greater than the total naaonal budget of many leading 
European States The thoughtful who ponder over this 
comparison can hardly fail to conclude that here is a differ¬ 
ence of quality^ that here is a difference arising from a 
higher form of society 

The fact that m the Soviet Umon wages are paid and 
some people receive Ingher wages than others, is m fact 
no contradiction to this The higher, Communist society, 
IS not something which comes ready-made It is already 
imphcit m capitalist society itself, but it is born out of that 
soaety, still bearmg all the marks of its ongm, and it is 
created, moreover, by people brought up in that society 
The first, socialist phase or Communism cannot produce 
that justice and equality, that complete equilibrium between 
the mdividual and society, towards which mankmd is 
evolving “Jusace,” wntes Marx m the Gotha Programme, 
“can never nse supenor to the ecoiionuc conditions of 
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society and the cultural development conditioned by 
them ” 

The sociahst revolution has destroyed for ever the great 
“mjustice** which consists in the ownersbp of the means 
of production and the plundermg of soaety by a few 
mdividuals, but it has not destroyed and cannot destroy at 
once “the further mjustice consisting in the distribuaon of 
the articles of consumption ‘according to work performed’ 
(and not according to need) So it comes about that 
wages, as a measure of social labour, continue to be paid, 
and the greater the quantity and the higher the quahty of 
that social labour, the more substantial the wages and 
tnerefore the quantity of the social product which the 
worker obtains But wage slavery, by which one man is 
compelled to sell his labour power to another, disappears, 
is destroyed for ever The content of wages is changed, 
and this revolutionary change at once brings deep and 
fundamental changes m the whole conditions of life of the 
workers, changes obvious at once to any observer 

Communism, m its first stages, m its lower, sociahst 
form, is a contmual and deadly struggle between the old 
and the new “The old surviving m the new confronts us 
m life at every step, in nature as well as in society,” Lemn 
wrote about this stage But this very struggle is the basis 
of the greatest hberation of the human mind, of human 
energy and creative power, which history has yet known 
The period of the dictatorship of the proletanat, of the 
construction of socialist society, m which this struggle is 
fought out, is above all a period of growth, of creation and 
of re-education It is no accident that the greatest advances 
in material well-being and general culture have been made 
by the Soviet workers precisely at a time when the misery 
of the people in the capitahst world has been exposed at its 
deepest, when the whole violent, plundermg character of 
the capitahst system has appeared m its most naked and 

' Lenin, The State and Revolution 
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brutal forms, as m the destruction of the homes of the 
Vienna workers by artillery fire, or the terror in Germany, 
6r the financial scandals which accompany the growth of 
reacnon in France, the lynchings which take place under 
the Roosevelt regime in America, and the fascist savagery 
at the Olympia meetmg in London 

In this period sociahsm has made elementary educaaon 
compulsory in a country of 170 milhon inhabitants, 
including children of nationalities condemned by capital¬ 
ism as “historically’' illiterate, it has made secondary 
educaaon compulsory m all towns and increased its 
higher educational mstitutions from 91 in 1914 to 600 m 
193 3» Its scientific research institutes from 400 m 1929 
to 840 m 1933 Clubs, theatres, cinemas, newspapers, 
books of all kinds increase with an abundance wl uch is 
sail far behind the demand, but at a rate winch shows that 
m Its general level of educaaon the population of the 
Soviet Union is already outstrippmg even the most 
advanced countries of the capitalist world 
The establishment of complete sexual equahty has 
hberated for creative work an immense force whose 
sigmficance even now can hardly be calculated But 
beyond doubt the equal participation of woman in every 
sphere of hfe, which is only possible under sociahsm, 
must mean the creation of a far more human, deeper and 
finer civilisation than any yet dreamed of by man For the 
effect of the destrucaon of exploitation has meant not 
only that hundreds of thousands of workers have come 
mto a new hfe as leaders and directors, as writers and 
poets, as orgamsers and mventors, but that completely 
new creanve forces are released for humanity which even 
m the most advanced “democracies” of the West are 
restramed, corrupted, or simply crushed out of existence 
Not only the equahty of the sexes, the cleansmg of the 
spnngs of hfe itself by the growth of a new relaaonship 
between the sexes, of new family forms, but the releasmg 
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of the energies of all those peoples of so-called inferior 
race or nationahty who have had no chance of self- 
development, are creating new human forces of a nchncss 
unknown to the old world 

The appearance of ciaes is changing with the complete 
wipmg out of slums and the building of new workers’ 
quarters which m many cases surpass m rational comfort 
and beauty the luxury quarters of the former ruhng class 
The villages are also changmg their face, and already the 
beginnmgs of the breaking down of the old opposition 
between town and country are to be seen m the new 
State and collective farms, in the orgamsaaon of the 
machine tractor stations for serving the farms 

Above all it must not be forgotten that the very organ¬ 
isation of life Itself changes under socialism with the 
change in human relationships which follows upon the 
ehminaaon of exploitation and the gradual destrucaon of 
classes The soviet factory, with its production confer¬ 
ences, Its workers’ rationalisation, is a hving example of 
how it is possible to combine authoritative leadership with 
the creative participanon of the masses m producaon 
The whole structure of the government, repeated down 
to the local soviets, anses out of and is responsive to, the 
creative tasks of sociahst society As the ugly blots of the 
inefficiency and bureaucracy mherited from the past are 
progressively wiped out there can be seen the clear and 
supple outhnes of a newer and higher form of human 
orgamsation 

But these tasks are only solved, these victones achieved, 
because the working class, the creator of the new soaety, 
has held power firmly m its hands, never hesitating to use 
it relentlessly in the battle against the old As the existence 
of completely classless society comes nearer, this power 
does not weaken, but becomes stronger The enemies of 
the new soaety do not give up the fight until they have 
been either physically destroyed, when they prove mcor- 
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ngible, or else completely re-educated and absorbed mto 
the new soaety It is impossible to teach people to work 
together for the good of the whole commumty until such 
elementary truths as the necessity for respecting the pro¬ 
perty of the commumty have become completely accepted 
It is impossible to build a socialist society if the slacker, the 
thief, the wrecker, the cnminally neghgent, the drunkards, 
are to be allowed free play But repression without 
re-education is foreign to the whole conception of soaal- 
ism The Cheka, the GPU, the organ of the proletarian 
dictatorship once most dreaded by its enemies, was 
always an immense force in the re-education of both the 
backward sections and the enemies of the working class 
Its members were themselves engineers, inventors, organ¬ 
isers, able to build canals or raise ships from the sea-bed, 
to found model colomes for so-called “cnmmals,’’ to 
check inefficiency in production and fight red tape or 
bureaucracy, as well as to fight to the death for the cause 
of their class, the creation of classless society “For when 
all have learned to manage,” Lemn writes, “and indepen¬ 
dently are actually managing social production by them¬ 
selves, keeping accounts, controlling the idlers, the gentle¬ 
folk, the swindlers and similar ‘guardians of capitalist 
traditions,’ then the escape from this national accounting 
and control will inevitably become so increasingly difficult, 
such a rare exception, and will probably be accompamed 
by such swift and severe punishment (for the armed 
workers are men of practic^ life, not sentimental intel¬ 
lectuals, and they will hardly allow anyone to tnfle with 
them), that very soon the necessity of observmg the simple, 
fundamental rules of everyday social hfe in common will 
become a hahit 

“The door will then be wide open for the transition from 
the first phase of Commumst society to its higher phase, 
and along with it to the complete withermg away of the 
State ” (Lemn, The State and Revolution ) 
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CHAPTER VI 


FROM CAPITALISM TO COMMUNISM 

W HEN the worker, faced with a reduction m wages 
or some act of tyranny inside the factory, goes on 
strike, he finds that the factory gate is watched not only by 
pickets of the strikers, but also by a strong force of pohce 
Should the pohce-officer deem the picketing is passing 
the bounds of the “peaceful/* the picket is arrested and 
the staking worker finds himself in prison, an institution 
concernmg the character of which there is some confusion 
among its supporters, the one school clairmng it to be 
“repressive,” the other “reformative ” The worker has 
his own opimon 

In this way the worker, in the course of his struggle for 
hfe, comes into contact with the State He meets it also 
in many other ways in the course of his daily existence 
If he falls out of work and cannot pay rent or rates, the 
State assists ui evicting him, with his family, from his 
home While he remains unemployed, the officials of the 
State demand the fullest details of his pnvate life, and m 
certain circumstances can order him to perform unpaid 
labour m prison conditions for the State Every five years 
or so he may be called upon to exercise his fimctions as a 
atizen and ruler of this same State which impnsons and 
torments lum, by puttmg a cross on a votmg-paper 
opposite the name of the candidate for Parhament or 
president who he thinks is likely to torment him the least 
The next years he spends in discovermg his mistake 
What IS this State with which the worker finds himself 
in continual conflict, while at the same time he is assured 
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by all persons of knowledge and authonty, from his 
employer to his trade umon leader, that it is his servant, 
ancl that every General Election places it m his hands? 
“The State is a machine for mamtaimng the rule of one 
class over another,” says Lemn So long as classes have 
existed, and so long as they shall continue to exist, the 
dommant class has mamtamed an apparatus of compulsion, 
based on violence, m order to defend its pnvileges against 
the dommated classes The State grows out of the irrecon- 
alable antagomsms of class society and it is, as Lemn 
emphasises, at once “the product and the manifestation of 
the irreconcilahility of class antagonisms The State arises 
when, where and to the extent that the class antagomsms 
cannot be objectively reconciled And, conversely, the 
existence of the State proves that the class antagomsms are 
irreconcilable ” 

The growth and development of the State, from the 
first Priest-Kings of the early agricultural commumties 
along the great nvers of Asia, down to our modern, 
highly orgamsed imperialism, has always been accom- 
pamed by the development of groups of persons, closely 
connected with the dominant class, who are “specialists 
m ruhng who nse up above society and who are 
called rulers, representatives of the State ” (Lemn) 
Whatever particular form the State has taken. Monarchy 
or Republic, Aristocracy or Democracy, it has always 
guaranteed the nghts and privileges of the dominant class, 
whether slave-holders, feudal landlords and merchants or 
modern capitahsts 

Capitahsm m its progressive penod almost everywhere 
established parhamentary democracy as the typicd State 
form, though naturally from country to country the 
degree and character of this democracy vaned consider¬ 
ably m accordance with the peculiar development of the 
class struggle in each country British democracy, with 
Its strong survivals of feudalism, was the creation of the 
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two revolutions of the seventeenth century and of the 
onslaught of the industrial bourgeoisie in the first tbrd 
of the nineteenth century, an onslaught checked in its 
turn by the nse to independent class struggle of the workers 
in the Chartist movement French democracy grew up 
out of the great Revolution which began m 1789, out of 
the revolts of 1848, the Pans Commime of 1871, while m 
America first the revolunonary war agamst Bntam, and 
finally the Civil War against the Southern slave-owners 
were the decisive stages m building the newest and most 
“advanced’' capitalist State 

Capitahst democracy implies equality It imphes, m 
theory, complete equahry of all citizens before the law, 
equality of the sexes, of race, rehgion and nationahty It 
imphes the equal nght of all to deterimne the structure and 
admmistration of the State Yet capitalism has nowhere 
created such complete democranc equality, and can create 
it nowhere In Bntam equahty before the law exists m 
form and is daily violated m pracnce, while the whole 
semi-feudal character of legal procedure makes it essen¬ 
tially a fortress of privilege and bars the courts to the poor 
man Equality of the sexes does not exist in this or any 
other capitahst country, since there are in existence not 
only serious legal, “moral," and rehgious handicaps for 
women, but there is not even a vestige of economic 
equality There is no equahty of religion, smce there is a 
subsidised State church, and no equality of race and 
nanonality smce all kinds of disabihties are mamtamed not 
only with regard to “ahens," but also towards non- 
European inhabitants of the Empire Neither is there 
pohtical equahty, smce money deposits are called for from 
candidates, plural voting exists, and a caste of “hereditary 
legislators" 

Capitalism does not and caimot reahse even the formal 
equahty in a legal sense implied m democracy, because of 
the existence of the very class antagomsms created by the 
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capitalist mode of production Even granting all this, it 
may nevertheless be objected that Marxism here is bound 
up in a contradiction For, with all its deficiencies, capitalist 
democracy imphes a greater measure of freedom than 
feudahsm, whereas, if class antagomsms are deeper and 
more irreconcilable, as Marxism maintams, surely the 
opposite might have been expected, m place of a recogm- 
tion of equality, however formal, a stronger and more 
arbitrary apparatus for mamtainmg the privileges of the 
capitalist class ? 

The question is a vital one, for it is precisely by such 
an argument, which is that of traditional liberal theory of 
the State, that reformism tries to hold back the working 
class from struggle against the capitalist State The argu¬ 
ment IS false, because it is unhistorical It ignores the fact 
that capitalism, in its struggle against feudalism, was com¬ 
pelled to put forward the claim for equality and freedom for 
capitahst property as against feudal property The struggle 
for democracy goes far back into history, but capitalism 
was only able to win freedom and equality for itself by 
rousmg the masses of peasants, workers and urban poor 
against the old feudal society While the new law lying at 
the basis of the new State which arose out of the revoluaons 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries recogmsed the 
freedom and equality of property and protected that 
property agamst attacks from either the feudal classes (who 
have since gradually been absorbed into the capitahst 
class) or from the propertyless classes, it nevertheless had 
to extend a formal recogmtion to the new and powerful 
class of proletarians created by capitalism 

Slave society recognised no nghts for the slave, feudal 
society recogmsed no nghts for the serf, capitahst soaety 
owmg to the condmons of its development, owing to its 
creation of such a powerful, umted class as the proletanat, 
has been compelled to yield formal recogmnon of certam 
nghts to this class But, at the same ume, capitahsm 
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creates an infinitely more powerful maclnne of com¬ 
pulsion than has ever before existed m bstory In its final 

E hase, in the epoch of impenahsm, the capitahst State 
ecomes an enormous, parasiac burden, and the workmg 
class under this burden, paid for from the surplus value 
which it creates, staggers hke a modem Chnsaan m a 
contemporary Pilgrim s Progress 
Alongside this increase m the means of compulsion, 
capitahsm contrives a thousand shifts and tncks, a whole 
culture of deception, to keep the workmg class from 
actually making use of such rights as they possess, and 
particularly to prevent them from participating actively 
and consciously in poliacal hfe So deep does this culture 
of deceit penetrate into almost every feature of life m a 
capitalist State, that it could not be completely described 
m even a hbrary of books The greatest gemuses of the 
capitahst world have exposed it m their novels and plays, 
but even so have not been able to grapple with anything 
like all of Its mamfestations 

Let us take first the three freedoms which are the 
comer stones of capitahst democracy, the freedom of the 
Press, of speech and of meeting Since in capitahst society 
all the newspapers and printing-presses belong, with 
negligible exceptions, to the capitalist class, this class is 
able to ensure that all the wells of thought are poisoned 
by Its own propaganda Enlightened members of the 
capitahst class, after hard and bitter struggles, are able from 
ame to nme to break through this dumb censorship and 
throw a revealing hght upon the society m which they 
hve The workmg class, by dmt of appalhng sacrifices, 
are able to scrape together from their pemues enough to 
estabhsh small pnntmg-presses and produce strugglmg 
news sheets to express their aims and orgamse their fight 
Great geniuses hke Marx and Lerun find infimte difficulty 
m getting their books published In most countnes the worli 
of proletanan writers suffer censorship or confiscaaon 
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It IS, of coune, impossible for capitalism to suppress 
the voice of the workmg class, but it is more clever than 
this So long as it is able to do so, it uses its virtual mono¬ 
poly of the Press and book pubhshmg in order to corrupt 
the minds of whole nations Capitalism’s bawhng bitch, 
the modem Press, is a stew of filth and nonsense deliber¬ 
ately designed to prevent the mass of people from usmg 
their minds, from becommg conscious participators m 
soaal hfe Sport, sex, crime, the holy tnmty of the modem 
Press, have proved exceedmgly effecnve weapons For 
the first time in human history the ruhng class has used 
Its power not merely to mutilate the bodies of its slaves, 
but to mutilate their mmds All the resources of science 
and techmque are made use of with infimte resource in 
accomplishing this great end Capitalism even uses its 
power in Britain in order to win a monopoly of the Press 
of reformist sociahsm and bring it mto complete um- 
formjty with the other great organs of “pubhc opimon ” 
Between a fascist government which drugs its pnsoners 
m order to prevent their speaking the truth and a “demo¬ 
cracy” which drugs its atizens m order to prevent their 
knowing the truth, the difference is only one of degree 
The Mimster of Propaganda, Goebbels, is only the logical 
development of the Beaverbrook—Rothermere—Odhams 
tradition and to a class which can habitually poison milhons 
with the modem daily paper, the poisomng of one Van der 
Lubbe IS no great matter 

Freedom of speech and thought cannot of course be 
considered apart from this monopoly of the bourgeoisie 
over the pnntmg-press, the radio, the cinema, the theatre 
and the public halls, over all the material means of expres¬ 
sion If the capitahst cinema and the London theatres are 
examples of freedom of thought, then it is only possible 
to draw the conclusion that under capitahsm the mtellec- 
tuals have lost the capacity to think and to express emotion 
As for the wireless, no pretence of “freedom” is made 
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here and censorship is operated shamelessly and openly 
upon a class basis The notorious cases of the ‘‘National 
Character** and “Causes of War** broadcasts are hardly 
likely to be forgotten An employer is permitted 
to make a viciously tendentious and almost openly 
fascist address The worker who follows him has his 
talk so censored as to make it a travesty upon his class 
and is forced publicly to expose the class character 
of this particular piece of the capitalist State apparatus 
A distmguished professor is prevented from giving a 
sociahst address on the causes of war 
The so-called freedom of meeting is also Lmited for 
the workmg class by the fact that all the best halls arc 
owned by the capitalists who refuse their use for workers* 
meetings It is limited by the fact that pohee and military 
exist to prevent the workers from meeting when capitalism 
feels that it is in danger In London, for example, the 
pohee break up all meetings at Labour Exchanges, and 
arrest the speakers In Birmingham and other cities they 
break up ml meetings outside factories and arrest the 
speakers The speakers at all workmg-class meetings, but 
particularly m London, Birmingham and South Wales 
are intimidated by the presence of deteenves The present 
writer once addressed a small election meetmg m a 
Birmingham schoolroom at which no less than seven 
detectives were present, the total audience bemg less than 
one hundred Enormous police concentrations protect 
fascist meetmgs, while the workers are forbidden the nght 
to demonstrate at all m Manchester and Liverpool 

It is claimed that universal suffrage offers the possibdity 
of making the popular will felt Two thmgs are over¬ 
looked First, that umversal suffrage is compatible with 
the worst forms of dictatorship Napoleon III was able 
to make excellent use of it m his twenty years’ plunder of 
the French people Fasasm also makes use of universal 
suffrage Even the most notonously corrupt Balkan 
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tyrannies hold “elections ** The power to vote is m itself, 
of course, no power at all Secondly, the whole nature of 
parliamentary democracy is such that its very basis is the 
poliacal unconsciousness of the masses Bagehot, wntmg 
m 1872 of the British system of Parliamentary democracy, 
exposes this basis as follows 

“The minor English shopkeepers were just 
competent to make a selecnon between two sets of 
supenor ideas between two opposmg parties 
But they could do no more They were competent 
to decide an issue selected by the higher classes, but they 
were incompetent to do more We have not 
enfranchised a class less needmg to be guided by their 
betters than the old class of voters, on the contrary, the 
new class (1 e the working class—R F ) need it more 
than the old** 

The late Earl of Balfour, a man of few illusions, com- 
mentmg on this pearl of constitutional wisdom m 1927, 
just after the General Strike, wrote 

“Let the pohtical parties be reduced to two but 
let the chasm dividing them be so profound that a 
change of Administration would m fact be a revoluaon 
disguised under a constitutional procedure It 

may perhaps be rephed that if a majority of the House 
of Commons want a revolution they ought to have one, 
and no doubt if the House of Commons on tins point 
fully represented the settled convictions of the com- 
mumty the reply suffices But if not? Is there any 
means of ensunng that m these extreme cases the 
House of Commons would represent the settled will of 
the community ? Could it long survive the shocks 
of revolunonary and counter-revolutionary violence^ 

I know not The expenment has never been tned 
Our altematmg Cabinets, though belongmg to different 
parties, have never differed about the foundations of 
soaety And it is evident that our whole pohtical 
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machinery prc-supposcs a people so fundamentally at 
one they can safely afford to bicker, and so sure of 
their own moderation that they are not dangerously 
disturbed by the never-ending din of pohtical conflict ** 
Tbs cynical pohtiaan was clear enough m bs nund as 
to the hmits of bourgeois, parhamentary democracy He 
points out plamly that it is m fact a machme for preservmg 
mtact the existing “foundations of society” ana that any 
senous threat to those foundations means the end of 
parhamentary “democracy ” Bourgeois democracy is one 
form of the capitalist State, of the organised, systematic 
apph cation of force agamst human bemgs in order to 
maintain bourgeois soacty It is no less a dictatorsbp, 
a system m wbch real power is m the hands of one class, 
because that dictatorsbp is concealed Capitalism has 
proved that up to a pomt it is possible to rule by fraud 
as well as by violence 

In the days of capitahst growth and capitahst health, 
when it was still radiant with its victory over feudal 
darkness, the worbng class had considerable freedom ^ 
Moreover, the State was relatively weak Marx con¬ 
sidered that m mid-nmeteenth-century England the work- 

‘ Since the workers at this period did not possess the vote, there 
may be those who will question such a statement Yet from 1836 
to 1848, during the whole of the great Chartist movement, the 
workers had freedom to arm, to hold vast demonstrations which 
to-day would certainly be interfered with under the Edward III 
Act which allows the organisers to be imprisoned without any overt 
act or breach of the j>eace having been committed, while the workers’ 
Press of those days, though crippled at first by the newspaper tax, 
was far freer from prosecution under the Libel and Sedition laws 
More severe sentences are passed to-day on working-class leaders 
than was ever the case with the Chartists, except m the repression 
of the Newport rising It is worth while to remember in these 
days when sentences of three years’ penal servitude are becoming 
common that the sendmg of Ernest Jones to prison for two years’ 
hard labour in 1848 roused mtense indignation throughout the 
country and that occasions when the police made brutal attacks 
upon workers’ demonstrations were much less frequent then than 
to-day 
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ing class might well have won power peacefully, had they 
possessed pohncal mdependence He never, of course, 
considered that capitahsm would have acquiesced m such 
a peaceful revolution which he declared would mevitably 
have to fight against “a slave-holders’ rebellion ” The 
development of imperialism has completely changed this 
situation Monopoly capitahsm is more violent, tyranmcal 
and parasitic than capitalism of the old days of free com- 
pennon The working class in the great mass production 
factones, so scientifically exploited that the last drop of 
sweat IS squeezed from them, is a more numerous, compact 
and menacmg force than it was in the last century The 
development of permanent, mass unemployment, the 
growth of militarism, the most fnghtful of all forms of 
class exploitanon m the shape of impenahst war, all these 
thmgs have meant that capitahsm in order to mamtain its 
power has had to centrahse and strengthen its State appara¬ 
tus The average State expenditure from 1883 to 1885 was 
^80,300,000 From 1911 to 1913 it was 163,300,000, a 
little more than double From 1930 to 1933 it had nsen 
agam to 122,000 Of this total, much more than half 
goes upon armaments and debt charges, that is to say 
upon war The pnee paid by the workers and petty- 
bourgeoisie for mamtainmg “the foundations of society” 
is becoming unbearable 

The violent character of capitahsm becomes mcreasmgly 
obvious The transition from “democracy” to open 
fascist dictatorship becomes more rapid Fascist dictator- 
sbp is the open, terrorist diaatorship of the most reaction¬ 
ary, jmgoistic and impenahst elements of finance-capital- 
ism It is m no way a contradiction of “democracy,^’ but 
IS bom out of Its very nature The whole ideology of 
fascism IS merely the logical development of the ideas 
expressed every day m the “free,” “(democratic” Press of 
monopoly capitahsm, of the psychology of impenahst 
“statesmen” of all the Conservative, Liberal and Labour 
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Parties, of the daily speeches of trade union leaders. The 
Liberal Sir John Simon m condemning Black Shirts the 
very same week as he has encouraged the fascist Govern¬ 
ment of Austria to declare civil war upon its workmg 
class, IS merely expressing the fact that he considers the 
capitahst class of Bntam sail has room to manoeuvre 
against its workers without the aid of howitzers and 
machine-guns 

What is the significance of fascism’ It is this As 
capitalism decays, as its general cnsis grows more acute. 
It becomes an intolerable burden not only upon the 
mdustnal working class, but upon millions of small 
business men, employees, techmeal mtelligcntsia and shop¬ 
keepers Crushmg taxation to pay for war preparaaons, 
while these masses still bear on their shoulders all the cost 
of the last war, subsidies by the State to the banks and 
great trusts whose affairs are m danger, economic cnsis 
which rums the shopkeeper, small farmer, petty business 
man, brings unemployment to the clerk and the school 
teacher, all these things raise millions to polmcal hfc and 
activity who had formerly been more than content to 
accept the world as it is Backward secnons of the workmg 
class which had hitherto slumbered apathencally come 
angrily awake Pohtical questions, once considered 
“bonng** or not quite “good form," or even irrehgious, 
are everywhere discussed. The whole social system is 
quesaoned, not only by the workmg class, which has 
always led m the fight against capitahsm, but also by the 
mtermcdiate secaons and classes 

What the Earl of Balfour foresaw comes to pass In 
such arcumstances parhamentary democracy ceases to be 
workable, it becomes a danger to capitalism It is a 
danger, not because free elections and parhament are m 
themselves a method of altenng “the foundaaons of 
soaety," but because their very futihty for this purpose 
becomes apparent m such circumstances The insntuaons 
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of bourgeois democracy, limited though they arc, become 
at such times a menace because they allow the workmg 
class freedom to organise itself for the onslaught on 
capitahsm, freedom to win over or neutralise the inter¬ 
mediate sections for the cormng battle At such times as 
these It becomes increasingly difficult for the weapons of 
deceit and fraud to conceal the real character of exploitanon, 
It becomes more and more difficult, as the pressure of the 
workmg class becomes greater, as the big capitahsts get 
more isolated from the masses, for them to preserve their 
own umty 

Desperate efforts are made by the capitalists to find some 
sort of mass support Though their own disumty is 
apparent to the world, it becomes vital to present a umted 
front Every effort has to be strained in order to destroy 
the class orgamsations of the workers, to extermmate their 
revolutionary leaders, to deprive them of the chance of 
leadmg or neutrahsmg the petty-bourgeois masses The 
first stage m this fight is earned on m the name of “demo¬ 
cracy,*’ by the help of those “leaders’* of the workmg 
class who claim that parhamentary democracy is the 
supreme goal of man’s ambition, who declare that the 
workmg class must struggle, not for the overthrow of 
capitahsm and the estabhshment of socialism, but for 
“consatutionally” transformmg capitahsm mto a system of 
“public corporaaons ” It is declared by all and sundry, 
from Mr Baldwm down to Mr Hannen Swaffer, that 
“freedom” is threatened both from the Right and from 
the Left 

Simultaneously, under the pretence of defendmg 
“j&eedom,” violent attacks are made upon the Left, that is 
upon the revolutionary orgamsations of the workers, and 
a senes of mild reproofs and ineffective prohibmons is 
admimstercd to open fasasm The story is spread very 
subtly among the petty-bourgeois masses that this is 
“democracy’s last chance ” “Order,” “authority,” “disa- 
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! )lme/' become the catchwords of the day The repressive 
brccs of the State arc more and more used against the 
workers Picketmg becomes impossible unless it is on a 
mass scale and organised so as to fight all pohcc provo¬ 
cation Demonstranons are first hmdered, then broken 
up, finally forbidden, all in the name of “democracy ” 
Sedmon tnals become a normal part of hfe and the victims 
are never fascists but always workers 
Appeals to the nationahst passions of the petty-bourgcois 
masses become more violent and frequent These masses 
are not soaahst, save in their most advanced sections, but 
they are becommg increasm^y anti-capitahst “Dis¬ 
illusioned” social-democrats, pohtical adventurers of all 
kmds, play upon these feehngs, and finally a mass fasast 
party is formed If the working class is unable to umte its 
ranks, to press forward agamst capitalism, to strike back 
blow for blow, to prepare to pass from the defensive to 
the offensive, capitalism then makes use of its new weapon, 
flmgs off the democranc mask, and with this new mass 
basis establishes its terrorist diaatorship 
Fascism claims to be a “third empire,^’ neither capitalism 
nor sociahsm It is m fact the logical development of the 
democranc rule of the bourgeoisie The mihtary dictator¬ 
ship which existed side by side with the Nanonal Govern¬ 
ments of 1915-1922, the Nanonal Government of 1931 
and Its steady strengthening of all the fascist elements m 
the State, are the stages towards the open dictatorship of 
capitahsm in Britain The capitahst, as Werner Somhart 
points out, has always had a good deal of the mediaeval 
robber baron m his make-up Certainly, just as m the 
Middle Ages the declme of feudahsm emphasised the purely 
predatory character of the rulmg class, and the progressive 
character of its bourgeois opponents, so to-day the exist¬ 
ence of sociahsm exposes the purely predatory character 
of the declinmg rulmg class m the capitahst world The 
modem rulers of soaety are a mixture of Al Capone and 
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the Borgias, with the charactenstics of the former pre¬ 
dominating Alexander Borgia became God's vice-regent 
on earth, but Mr Kreuger only just escaped canomsaaon 
as the patron saint of modem capitalism owmg to an 
untimely complication m his affairs 
The democraac State is the guardian of capitalist 
property Dicey, the classical English authonty on the 
^‘Law of the Constituaon,'’ expresses tbs with a h^py 
simphaty in the mtroduenon to the last ediaon of ms 
famous book 

“The blackleg,” he writes, “may be, and one may 
suspect often is, a mean fellow who, to put money mto 
bs own pocket, breaks rules wbch bs fellow-workers 
hold to be just and beneficial to the trade generally 
He, for example, has no objecaon, if properly paid for 
it, to work with men who arc not members of any 
urion The blackleg, however, all but invanably keeps 
witbn the law of the land, and proposes to do notbng 
wbch violates any prmciple established by common law 
or any enactment to be found in the Statute Book 
The trade umomsts whom he offends know perfectly 
well that the blackleg is in the eye of the law no wrong¬ 
doer, they therefore feel that the courts are bs pro¬ 
tectors, and that, somehow or other, trade umons must 
be protected against the mtervennon of the judges 
Hence the mvenaon of that self-contradictory idea of 
‘peaceful picketing,’ wbch is no more capable of real 
existence than would be ‘peaceful war’ or ‘unoppressivc 
oppression ' ”(p xi) 

Most clearly and wisely put “Along with freedom— 
property, thus is it written m your constitution 
Yes, we answer, your freedom, Enghsh, French and 
American gentlemen, is a fraud if it contradicts the 
emanapanon of labour from the oppression of capital 
You have forgotten one tnfle, avihsed gentlemen You 
have forgotten that your freedom is written m a constitution 
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which legalises private woperty. That is the essence of the 
matter/’ Dicey mignt have been wntmg illustrative 
matenal to these words of Lenm All the sophisms which 
have now become a daily feature on the hps of statesmen 
and pubhcists concermng the “limitations’^ and “defects” 
of democracy arc only echoes of capitalism’s understandmg 
that the democraac State, which was a splendid instrument 
m the days when the economic system flourished and was 
unchallenged by victonous socialism, may to-^lay become 
a danger to capitahst property When that property can 
only be protected by civil war the democraac State 
becomes the fascist State 

Perhaps no pomt in the Commumst outlook is more 
violently disputed than this, and with good reason, for 
once the character of capitalist democracy is recogmsed 
as being only a concealed form of capitalist dictatorship, 
then It IS impossible not to accept also the Communist 
view of the necessity to capture that machine and smash 
it from top to bottom in order to build on its rums a 
workers’ State, a workers* dictatorship, which shall carry 
through the transinon to sociahsm The whole policy of 
soaal-dcmocracy turns upon persuading the workmg 
class that capitalist democracy is “pure democracy,’* that 
It IS possible to use it for the ehminaaon of capitahst 
pnvate property and the transition to soaahsm Mr 
G D H Cole m his pamphlet The Working-Class Move¬ 
ment and the Transition to Socialism^ expresses this atntude 
with great clearness 

“Our aim is to begm the posinve advance to soaahsm 
by winmng a parhamentary victory, to place a strong 
Sociahst Government m auchonty by consatunonal 
means, and thereafter to advance speedily to soaahsm 
not by a violent seizure of power, but by a senes of 
drasac legislaave and admmistraave acts We are 
hoping, unless our o|monents take up arms agamst us 
despite the legahty ot our proccedmgs, to accomphsh 
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the transition to socialism without avil war; and we 
are therefore relying on the leadership of the regularly 
estabhshed worlang class and soaahst bodies to take 
charge of the movement and to play the dominant 
part m seeing it through 

Almost any constitutional authority could inform Mr 
Cole and Sir Stafford Cnpps, what in fact they know 
ell already, that it is not and never could be 
alter what the Earl of Balfour called “the 
of society ” It is, of course, fairly doubtful 
whether the famous “five-year plan” of constitutional 
revolution which the Soaahst League aims at does m fact 
in any way threaten capitahst pnvate property If we are 
to believe Mrs Barbara Wootton, “the methods by which 
London passenger transport has recently been umfied as a 
pubhc enterprise form an excellent model of the hnes 
along winch, with only minor variations, socialisation by 
purchase must proceed”^ The same lady sees soaahst 
mdustry being run by men who, in the pubhc interest, 
will be ready to accept a beggarly remuneration of “twelve 
or thirteen thousand as pubhc servants ” 

The London Transport Board, it is worth remembermg, 
was created by the most reactionary Government of 
modem times, and anyone who read the City columns of 
the Press at the time when the whisper ran round of the 
compensanon to be paid by the Board to Tilhng's Bus 
Company for their “socialisation,” can hardly have failed 
to notice with satisfaction that the sclf-sacnficmg share¬ 
holders were rewarded by an immediate and substanaal 
nse m the value of their investments 
This brmgs us to a second most important point Soaal- 
democracy does not m fact stand for the destruction of 
the present soaal system, but for its mamtenance It 
stands for its mamtenance (and “reform”) by means of the 
present democraac State as a “lesser evil” than open 
* PJan or No Plan, Barbara Wootton, page 274 
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capitalist dictatorship of the fasast type which is compelled 
to destroy the soaal-democratic organisations, not through 
fear of their leaders, but through fear of their working- 
class members German social-democracy is the classical 
example of this pohey 

In Germany at the end of 1918 a mighty workmg-class 
revoluaon covered the country with soviets, sent the 
imhtanst dictatorship of the Kaiser flying m less than a 
week, stopped the war and threatened to spread soviet 
power from the North Sea to the Pacific Ocean The 
German revolution of 1918 put power mto the hands of 
the workers and soldiers, roused the poor peasantry, 
created a great workmg-class democracy m the shape of 
the soviets The socii-democrats, mcludmg the Left 
Independents, the equivalent of our Soaahst League and 
certam Independent Labour Party leaders, bent every 
eflfort to destroymg or rendenng meffeenve this workmg- 
class proletarian dictatorship, to disarmmg the people and 
restonng power to the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, the 
“democratic” National Assembly To accomphsh this 
they formed an alhance with the most reactionaiy elements 
in the country, the men who to-day lead Hider s merccn- 
anes, and did not hesitate before the murder of the leaders 
of the revolutionary workers, Rosa Luxemburg, Karl 
Liebknecht, Leo Jogisches, Eugene Levine The power of 
the Soviets, worLng-class democracy, was destroyed, and 
bourgeois democracy embodied m its place m the Weimar 
Consatunon 

German social-democracy, in the chief states of the 
Reich and for much of the nme m the Reich itself, was m 
power from 1918 to 1932 Throughout this penod it used 
Its power, not to destroy the Versailles Treaty which 
enslaved the German masses (though m this they could 
have been sure of the support of the workers of the whole 
world), not m order to transform Germany from a capitahst 
to a sociahst state, but chiefly m order to suppress all 
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activity of the workers, to take away from them one by 
one the conquests of the revoluuon of 1918, and to clear 
the path for the commg to power of Hitler. In a recent 
declarauon by the exiled committee of the party in Prague, 
all this IS acKnowledgcd and it is declared that the whole 
pohey of the German soaahsts from August 1914* when 
they began open co-operation with the capitahst State, was 
mistaken This policy, now denounced by these gentle¬ 
men become so very wise so very long after so many 
events, is the official policy of the Second International, of 
wbch, with the Brmsh Labour Party, they have long 
been the leaders 

It IS impossible to accept seriously this declaration as an 
honest acknov^ledgment of what, if we are to believe its 
makers, has been a treacherous and criminal policy The 
declaration merely reflects the fact that the working-class 
membership of their party can no longer be deceived, 
that they are working hand m hand with their Com¬ 
munist brothers for a Soviet Germany It is more interest- 
mg to note the omissions m the declaration and the steps 
wmeh have led to a once great party bemg forced to such 
a confession Firstly, of course, the pohey which is now 
(in words) abandoned began long before 1914 It began 
when the German sociahsts, under BebePs and Kautsky*s 
leadership, refused to expel the opportunists, from Bem- 
stem to David, putting forward “unity” as the excuse, 
but mstead did not hesitate to threaten the radical Left 
represented by Luxemburg, Mehrmg and others wath 
expulsion 1914 had been prepared by a whole generation 
of compromise v^th opportumsm, that is with capitahsm 

From 1914 to the spectacle of “Sociahst” depunes votmg 
for Hitler m the Reichstag of 1933 was a natural evolution 
The idea that Bruenmg-Hindenburg was a lesser evil than 
Von Papen, Von Papen-Schleicher-Hmdenburg a lesser 
evil than Hitler, led quite naturally and inevitably, as 
Mr Edgar Mowrer m Ins Germany Puts the Clock Back 
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has shown, to the final scene of Hindcnburg-Hitlcr and 
the comedy of the Prague declaration 

The German behevers m ‘^purc democracy/' like their 
Bnnsh counterparts, have never nred of proclaimmg thzt 
fasasm thnves on workmg-class resistance The more the 
workers stnkc, demonstrate and struggle against starvanon, 
war and capitahst tyranny, it is claimed, the stronger 
fasasm grows Therefore fold your arms, do not strike, 
do not demonstrate, accept the blows of fate from the 
democratic poheeman’s truncheon with a head bloody, 
but of course unbowed By usmg every means to prevent 
working-class umty and working-class resistance, the 
German social-democrats were able to prevent resistance 
to Hitler’s ‘‘constitutional” assumpaon of power m 
February 1933 After all, a ‘‘consntunonal” fasast terror 
IS a lesser evil than an “unconstituaonal” one 

The German experience, supplemented by the events m 
Austna, is the final refutation of the thesis that through 
“pure democracy” it is possible to achieve soaahsm At 
the Nanonal Congress of Action held m London m 
February 1934, a rank and file trade umomst, the chairman 
of the Bradford Trades Council, expressed this very well 
when he said that the fasast demonstraaons m Pans, 
the events m Austna, and the terror m Germany, have 
convinced every thmkmg worker that there can no longer 
be any argument about “violence ” It is clear to all now 
that capitalism is rooted in violence, exists by violence 
and can only be destroyed by violence These events have 
proved to milhons what the Commumsts mean by terming 
the present-day reformists “soaal-fascists ”, “soaal- 
fasasm,” Stahn has said, “is the^ moderate wmg of 
fascism.”^ 

' Herr Otto Bauer, leader of the Austrian socialists, has admitted 
that in negotiations with Chancellor Dollfuss, he not only agreed 
to a two years* suspension of the consutuuon, but also to the cor- 
poratwc state Sec Austrian Democrat Under Fire by Otto Bauer, 
pages ai-aa 
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We cannot better sum up the Communist attitude to de¬ 
mocracy and to the capitahst State than by quotmg Lcnm’s 
own conclusions from his book The State and Revolution. 
^‘Democracy is of great importance for the workmg 
class m Its struggle for freedom agamst the capitahsts 
But democracy is by no means a limit one may not 
overstep, it is only one of the stages in the course of 
development from feudahsm to capitalism, and from 
capitalism to Commumsm 

“Democracy is a form of the State—one of its vaneties 
Consequently, like every State, it consists m orgamsed, 
systematic apphcation of force agamst human beings 
This on the one hand On the other hand, however, it 
signifies the formal recogmnon of the equahty of all 
atizens, the equal right of all to determme the structure 
and administration of the State This, in turn, is con¬ 
nected with the fact that, at a certam stage in the develop¬ 
ment of democracy, it first ralhes the proletanat as a 
revolutionary class against capitahsm, and gives it an 
opportumty to crush, to smash to bits, to wipe off the 
face of the earth the bourgeons State machinery—even 
Its repubhean vanety, the standmg army, the pohee, 
and bureaucracy, then it substitutes for all this a more 
democratic, but still a State, machinery m the shape of 
armed masses of workers, which becomes transformed 
mto umversal paraapaaon of the people m the mihtia 
“Here ‘quannty turns into quahty' such a degree of 
democracy is bound up with the abandonment of the 
framework of bourgeois soaety, and the beginnmg of its 
soaalist reconstruction. If everyone really takes part 
m the admimstration of the State, capitalism cannot 
retam its hold In its turn, capitahsm, as it develops. 
Itself creates the prerequisites for ‘everyone’ to be able 
really to take part m the admimstration of the State 
Among such prerequisites are umversal hteracy, already 
rcahsed m most of the advanced capitahst counmes, 
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then the 'training and disaphning* of milkons of workers 
by the huge, complex and soaalised apparatus of the 
post-ofEcc, the railways, the big factones, large-scale 
commerce, banking, etc , etc 

But the chief question remams, how arc these nulhons 
to win possession of the State > The answer is plainly 
wntten in the hfe around us, for the whole struggle of the 
working class is becoming more and more plamly a 
struggle for power and Marx’s bnlhant msight which led 
him to declare that the class struggle leads mcvitably to the 
dictatorship of the proletanat is bemg proved correct 
That the soviets, the organs of worker/ dictatorship, arc 
not specifically Russian, was long ago shown to be the 
case Wherever the working class finds that it has no 
longer any freedom of movement withm the confines of 
the “democratic” capitalist State, wherever it finds that 
the struggle for daily bread must be combmed with a 
pohtical struggle against the State (and therefore agamst 
their own “leaders” who accept that State) they form 
soviets or organisations akm to soviets as the alternative 
organs of workers* power m order to press their struggle 
home to victory 

Dunne the war the Shop Steward’s Committees m 
Bntam had to abandon the idea of rcmainmg purely 
mdustnal orgamsaaons and to undertake the task of 
orgaiusmg a pohneal struggle against the State In this 
way they took a first, partial step towards becommg 
soviets In 1919 and 1920 Councils of Acaon were formed 
which enforced a pohneal pohey of the workmg class 
upon the “democraac” Coahnon Government, the pohey 
of peace with Soviet Russia In 1926 the workers opposed 
the offensive of capital by a General Strike orgamsed by 
local Counals of Action As the strike lasted these Councils 
began automatically to assume funenons of Government, 
control of transport, supphes, distnbunon, etc With 
true class instmct the capitalists raised the cry of a threat 
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to 'democracy”, of a challenge to the State. Neither m 
1920 nor m 1926 were these actual soviets, organs of 
working-class power, which have a far wider basis, includ¬ 
ing delegates from all factoncs and depots, from all mass 
orgamsanons of the workers and labouring populanon, 
but they were striking proof that as soon as the workmg 
class as a whole finds its vital interests in conflict with the 
capitahst State, the workers are compelled to take steps 
which must inevitably grow into the creation of real 
soviets, unless one side or the other surrenders 
From 1917 to the middle of 1919 the workers, spon¬ 
taneously nsmg against the Governments guilty of war, 
set up soviet power in Russia, Bavana, Finland, Latvia, 
Hungary In the rest of Germany, m Austria, the soviets 
though not victonous were a serious challenge to bourgeois 
democracy But outside Russia the workers nowhere 
succeeded in stabilismg their power The causes are clear 
enough to-day, when m every one of these countnes bour¬ 
geois democracy has become transformed into fasast 
terror The mfluence of chose sociahsts who still beheved 
m die ficnon of “pure democracy'’ was still everywhere 
predommant outside Russia, while the workmg class, 
though profoundly disillusioned m these leaders owmg to 
their conduct in the war, had not yet broken away from 
them and formed mass revolutionary parties The experi¬ 
ence of the Bolsheviks had not yet been assimilated by the 
workers of the West, who, despite the war, still did not 
understand clearly that the condinons of terror under 
which the Bolshevik parry had been formed, were gomg 
to become general m all Imperialist countnes unless fore¬ 
stalled by workers’ dictatorsmp 
To-day the lessons of these years and the example of the 
Soviet Umon, with its freedom and soaalist prospenty for 
170 milhon toilers as opposed to the conditions m the 
fascist countnes, are rapidly entering the consaousness of 
the advanced workers m every country The General 
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Stnke against fasasm m France, the growing unity against 
fascism of the Spamsh workers, and of the German workers 
m the Saar, are signs that “pure democracy” and all the 
illusions spread by its supporters, cannot any longer keep 
back the working class from umty Umty of the workmg 
class, which can only be maintamed and created by revolu¬ 
tionary leadership, against the will of reformism, is the 
path to power To-day it is almost impossible for a large 
stnke, a mass demonstration, to take place in a c^italist 
country without the workers raismg the question of soviet 
power While capitahsm is prepanng for war, re-armmg 
at hghtmng speed, the workmg class is accumulatmg no 
less rapidly rcvoluaonary energy and cxpenencc for the 
overthrow of capitalism 

In those countnes where this struggle for power is 
nearest, Germany, Spam, Poland, reformism is abandonmg 
Its bchef in “pure democracy,” and is now callmg for 
“revolutionary soaal-democracy,” and even for the 
dictatorship of the proletanat, though without the revo- 
luaonary overthrow of capitahsm But this merely proves 
that m these countnes the advanced workers are tummg 
finally and irrevocably to Commumsm, that their demo- 
crauc illusions are dead In England this is sail far from 
the case, and here the reforimsts are brmgmg forward a 
new argument to prove the impossibdity ot rcvolunon 
It is no longer true that the bourgeoisie and proletanat arc 
the decisive classes in soaety The petty-bourgeoisie was 
overlooked by Marx Mr G D H Cole puts the pomt 
with his usual preasion and with all the solemmty of his 
own Supenntendent Wilson when discovermg a vital clue 
“The class-structure of soaety becomes, with the 
development of capitahsm, not simpler, but more 
complex, Soaety is not marked off into two clear-cut 
classes—capitahstsand prolctanans—but mfimtely graded 
The mtermediate groups do not disappear, but wax m 
social and economic importance The petty-bourgeoisie 
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docs not peacefully endure the threat of subm^ettcc in 
the prolctanaf it resorts to fasasm The great capitalists 
do not swallow up the small they dominate and use 
them 

Mr Cole is so cxated at his discovery that he has written 
a whole book “explaimng’^ Marx and amending him on 
these paracular points Ui^ortunately Marx never imagmcd 
that society would resolve mto two classes and that all 
mtermediatc secaons would disappear, as a simple readmg 
of the Commumst Mamfesto could show Mr Cole 
But the idea that the petty-bourgeoisie forms a “third 
force*’ and that this is the basis of fascism, is widespread 
Inademally, of course, it is the idea of the fasasts them¬ 
selves, who assiduously spread the illusion that they are a 
“third Empire,” a kind of “rational” and “national” 
soaahsm which takes mto account all those “rcahues” of 
modem soaety which Mr Cole and his fellow-thinken 
accuse Commumsm of overlookmg. 

Both Marx and Lemn devoted great attention to pre¬ 
cisely this question of the role of the urban and rural 
petty-bourgeoisie m modem society and particularly in 
times of revolutionary crisis In this they differed from the 
leaders of the Second International, who never attempted 
to analyse the peculiar role of the petty-bourgeoisie but 
instead simply swallowed wholesale all the illusions of 
these same mtermediatc sections and attempted to spread 
them among the workers A whole anthology of quota¬ 
tions might be composed m which Marx, Engck and Lemn 
foresaw the terrorist development of “democracy” pre¬ 
cisely as a result of this petty-bourgeois treachery or the 
soa^st opportunists But neither Marx nor Lemn ever 
pretended that the terrorist dictatorship of capitahsm m 
decay, based upon the panic fear of soaahsm among certam 
sections of the petty bourgeoisie and the illusions of others 
that It is possible to throw off the yoke of big capital 
without revolutionary struggle, would be other than what 
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It IS, a bloody and hopeless tyranny They never tried to 
deceive the workers into believing in the existence of a 
“third force” m capitalist commodity economy 
Lcmn answered Mr Cole as long ago as 1919 *‘In fact 
the issue of the struggle of the proletariat agamst the 
bourgeoisie deades everythmg, and the mtermediate, 
middle classes (mcludmg the whole petty-bourgeoisic, 
which means the whole ‘peasantry’) mevitably hesitate 
between the one camp and die other It is a question of 
joimng these intermediate secnons to one of the rhief 
forces, to the proletariat or the bourgeoisie Anythmg 
else *5 impossible He who has not unoCTStood this when 
readmg Marx’s Capital has understood nothmg of Marx, 
has undentood nothing about soaahsm, is m fact a 

E hihstme pctty-bourgeois, blmdly hangmg on to the 
ourgcoisic And he who has understood this will not 
let himself be deceived by phrases about ‘freedom’ and 
‘equahty/ but will think and speak about the facts ” 

In Germany at present, owmg chiefly to the disillusion 
of these intermediate sections in the pctty-bourgeois 
“sociahsm” of Mr Cole’s German colleagues and to the 
success of these same colleagues m dividmg the working 
class and holdmg it back from the struggle agamst capital, 
these masses have been temporanly won over to the side 
of German finance—capital and support of its terrorist 
dictatorship As the resistance of the workers to that 
dictatorship hardens, as the German Communists build 
up the ann-fasast front, the petty-bourgcois masses and 
backward workers will become disillusioned also m the 
power of Hitler to find bread and work, they will follow 
the workmg class m their final and deasive attack on Ger¬ 
man capitalism Umty, boldness and resolunon m the 
workers under the leadership of revoluaonary Commumsm 
can avoid the bloody lessons of Germany Where these 
quahaes are in evidence fascism will find no mass basis. 
Capitahsm will be unable to resist for long the pressure of 
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the prolctanat. But unity, boldness and resolunon are not 
tapped out on the keys of Fabian twewnters. The working 
class has to build up its leadership olthousands of Dimitrovs 
with a different inspiration from that which emanates from 
Oxford common-rooms or even from “the mtcUigent 
man's*' suburban study 

Such a party is created by men and women who arc m 
the very centre of the workers’ struggle, who are able to 
fight for every factory, rrime, garage and depot, who are 
able to work in every mass organisation of the workers, 
whether it is led by fascists, by mihtansts or by soaal- 
fascists, with fearlessness and agihty, who are ready now 
to nsk their hves m the struggle to win over the armed 
forces of capitahsm, its mihtary machine, for the workmg 
class when the decisive moment of struggle comes That 
struggle, the peak of the class battles of the proletariat, 
mevitably assumes an armed form, the form of avil war. 

The high development of modem mihtary techmquc 
has been used by reformism to spread the legend that it is 
impossible for the workers to win m an armed fight against 
the mihtary machme Stalm m one of his speeches has 
answered this “Only people who have fallen back mto 
second childhood can think that the laws of artillery are 
stronger than the laws of history ” Modem artillery is a 
tcmble weapon m the conflict of classes and of nations 
To refuse to recogmse this would be to proclaim oneself 
a madman. It is the very fact that the recogmtion of this 
fact IS burmng itself mto the consaousness of miUions of 
workers m Asia, Europe and Amenca that m effect spells 
the doom of capitahsm For an arullcry, a mihtary 
techmquc, m the service of historical development, an 
artillery whose laws arc brought into correspondence with 
the laws of history, a red artillery, is mvmable and 
inevitable 

The method by which such an artillery is formed, the 
mihtary question of how the tcchmcal supenonty of the 
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ruling class is to be overcome, cannot, unfortuiutely, be 
discussed here Shanghai was seized in 1927 by a nsmg 
of workers who were almost unarmed, Chapei m 1931 
held out against the tanks, aeroplanes and other modem 
weapons of the Japanese until it was betrayed from the 
tear, the Vienna workers did not lose their fight m 1934 
only because of tcchmcal mfenonty m weapons but 
because of political weaknesses which led to mihtary 
mistakes There is no reason for believing that, as m 
November 1917, areumstances will not again place 
mihtary supenonty on the side of the workers 
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COMMUNIST BRITAIN 

T he dictatorship of the proletanat, the revoluGonary 
trammon to sociahsm, must remain, despite the Rus* 
Sian expenence, something of an abstracGon unless we are 
able to consider it m Enghsh conditions Of course, m 
makmg for ourselves such a picture of socialist Britain, we 
must draw all the time upon the nch stores of revoluGonary 
expenence of the Russian working class, adaptmg them to 
our own needs and the relanonship of classes which exists 
m Bntam It is precisely here that the difference between 
Commumsm and reformism becomes deepest For, while 
the capitahst class prepares mexorably for civil war, 
tornfymg its broadcastmg-stations, traimng its army 
officers and pohce m the techmque of street-fightmg, 
building up Its fascist bands and its stnke-breakmg orgamsa- 
Gons, the reformist will never for one moment admit that 
revolunon is “possible” m his own country In any other 
country, yes In his own, never Nor is this accidental, 
smce It anses from the whole theory and pracGce of 
reformism in restrammg the workmg class from struggle, 
in persuadmg it that “sociahsm” can only come through 
co-operation with capitalism 

The arguments used are monotonously ahke Revolu- 
Gon was possible m Russia owmg to the absence of “a 
large nanve middle class,ignonng the historical fact 
that the peculianGes of the Russian revoluGon have been 
determmed precisely by the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of the populaGon consisted of small jpeasant 
property-owners, the most tenacious form of ‘ mddle 
* Mrs Barbara Wootton, Plan or No Plan^ page 239 
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class’* m the world In Bntain, Mr G D H Cole argues, 
capitahsm has made the class structure of society more com¬ 
plex and “the intermediate groups do not disappear, but 
wax m social and economic importance How false is 
such a statement m regard to Britain above all counmes, 
we shall see presendy The final argument centres around 
the fact that Britain is not a self-suifiaent country but 
dependent on others for most of its food and raw matenals 
A soaalist revolution would depnvc the country of these 
sources of supply Strangely enough those who use this 
argument consider that a soaahst State estabhshcd “con¬ 
stitutionally” would meet no such difficulties Evidendy 
the producers of Britain’s food and raw matenals arc 
persons of dehcate moral scruples, quite wiUmg to trade 
with the lawyers, merchants, stock-brokers, busmess-men, 
trade umon leaders, reared officers and intellectuals who 
would be at the head of a “consatunonal” “classless” 
soaety, but not with naughty workmg men and women 
who had attained the same end by violence What is sauce 
for the Socialist League goose is most decidedly poison for 
the Commumst gander 

The first objection, despite its contradicaons, is the most 
vahd While there was nothing particularly simple m the 
class structure of Tsarist Russia, while this structure was 
undoubtedly much less simple than that of modem England, 
revolutton m Russia was nevertheless not so difficult of 
achievement as it is proving m England and other advanced 
capitahst countnes The reason, of course, lay in the fact 
that Russian impenahsm, for all its apparatus of terror, was 
fundamentally weaker than that of other countnes, while 
the workmg class, under the able leadership of the Bol¬ 
sheviks, was able to form an alliance with the mam mass of 
the peasantry, also oppressed by capitalism and by feudal 
rehcs 

' fbi Working-Class Movemtnt and tbt Transition to Socialism, page 

15 
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Yet It has proved much more difficult m Russia, precisely 
because of the numencal weakness of the working class and 
the small property-owning, middle-class character of the 
peasantry, to build a soaalist soaety than it is likely to 
be m Bntam, or Germany, or the Umted States Russia 
was able, under Lemn’s leadership, to wm the pohacal 

E remise of soaalism, soviet power, relatively easily, but 
ad practically none of the economic premises, a great 
development of heavy mdustnes, electnfication, advanced 
techmque Russia has proved, however, and this is the 
great world sigmficance of the Bolshevik revolution, that 
given the pohtical premise, given soviet power, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, it is possible to create the 
economic premises for sociahsm The expenence of 
“Labour” rule m Bntam, Germany, Scandinavia, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Austria and elsewhere has proved conclusively 
that without that political premise no amount of mdus- 
tnalxsation, of economic premises, are of any avail 
Sociahsm remams as far away as ever Capitahsm is still 
enthroned and the condition of the masses grows worse, 
not better 

Capitalism, just as it developed first m Britain, also 
developed there more remorselessly, destroying all other 
forms of property root and branch In no other country 
m the world is agnculture so completely capitahstic as it is 
m Britain No other country is so sharply divided into 
two great opposing classes, mto “two nations,” bourgeoisie 
and proletariat True, for a number of reasons the struggle 
between those two nations has not been, at least smee the 
middle of the last century, so bitter and so sharp as it has 
m other countnes where the class divisions arc less clear- 
cut Chief among these reasons, as Marx and Engels 
pomted out, and Lemn emphasised after them, is the fact 
that for generaaons both proletariat and bourgeoisie have 
been hving at the expense of milhons of peasants m the 
colomal and dependent countnes This has created m 
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Bntain a “bourgeois proletarwt^’ alongside the actual 
bourgeoisie. To-day this condmon ofBntish class ‘peace"' 
IS rapidly disappeanng as the general cnsis of capitalism 
grows deeper, and once more the two nations are beginning 
to face one another with implacable hostility as the 
proletariat, to the disturbance of its “leaders,” loses its 
respectable, bourgeois character 
What are the facts about the class structure of Bntam 
and what is the relative strength of the opposing armies? 
The Census of Produenon gives us a clear enough picture 
of the situation in 1931 Of 21 millions “gainfully em¬ 
ployed” m Great Bntam and Northern Ireland about 
2 i milhon can be reckoned as belonging directly to the 
property-owmng classes, employers, owners of shops and 
small busmesses, and farmers (who do not own their farms 
but m most cases own their own instruments of produc- 
non) Very far from all these are large property owners 
In fact most of them own small farms, shops or businesses 
The “intermediate” secnons, clerks, civil servants, teachers, 
salesmen and shop assistants, managers and foremen, total 
some 2^ milhon There are some 2 milhon domesne 
servants, thoroughly proletanan by ongin and by class 
position, but clearly enough as a result of the nature of 
their occupanon difficult to reckon directly in the pro¬ 
letanan army As opposed to this, factory workers, 
mmers, transport workers and agricultural labourers, 
employed and unemployed, form a mighty army of nearly 
fifteen millions A great many of these work m small shops 
and busmesses, m hotels, catermg, amusements, garages, 
carpentry shops, small building-yards and so on Some of 
them are m tne pohee or the armed forces But never¬ 
theless m referrmg to the workmg class we are justified in 
countmg them as an immense army nearly fifteen milhon 
strong, with their ^v^ves and children who do not work 
for wages probably 32 or 33 miUipn human bemgs out of 
a total population of 46 milhon 
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At the moment when the pohacal activity, consaousncss 
and organisation of the working class were at their highest, 
immediately after the war, over eight milhon were 
orgamsed in trade umons This included pohcemen (whose 
umon was forcibly dissolved), and the great majonty of 
workers m the armed forces were also thoroughly sympa¬ 
thetic towards the rapid leftward movement which then 
took place It is easv to imderstand that against the 
orgamsanon and determmation of such a mass, controlhng 
not only the transport and chief mdustry, but also the arms, 
the artillery of the country, no power on earth could stand 
This was perfectly clearly recognised at the time and the 
anxiety of the ruhng class is well reflected in the memoirs 
of its statesmen, soldiers and police chiefs Unhappily 
there was no political force m existence at that time to 
give direcaon and aim to the movement, while a very 
powerful force existed m the shape of the Labour Party 
and Trade Union leadership which was able to misdirect 
and confuse this great proletanan army 
In Bntain not only is the working class overwhelmingly 
predominant in numbers, it is also able to exert a very 
great influence in moments of crisis upon the intermediate 
sections Among teachers, civil servants (of the lower 
grades), small shop-keepers, small-holders and poor 
farmers, radical traditions are still very strong and there 
are numbers who actively express their sympathy with the 
working class and even with the revolutionary movement 
The General Strike of 1926 showed perfectly clearly that 
before a unted working class the numoer of persons upon 
whom capitahsm can rely, outside its own armed forces, 
is ndiculously small It showed also, unfortunately, how 
thf fear of the reformist leaders before such revolutionary 
unity leads them into open betrayal and splitting of the 
workers' forces and, consequently, into the loss of ^uence 
over the more backward sections of the workers and the 
intermediate lower middle classes 
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What kind of a working class is this ? Without actually 
saying so, Mr Cole, in the passage we have twice quoteo, 
tncs to give the impression that in Britain the tendency is 
not towards greater industnal umts, towards squeezing 
out the small business and the small farm He, and his 
fellow-thinkers hkewise, would like to create the impres¬ 
sion that the “small man“ is becoming more important, 
or to use his own words, “waxmg m soaal and econonuc 
importance “ This, of course, is also the foundation of 
fasast theory, and indeed, most fasast “thinkers” have at 
one ame or another belonged to similar schools of 
“soaahst” thought to that represented by Mr Cole 
Here again, unluckily for the “saentific” basis of reformist 
thought, the facts all prove the opposite There has 
certamly been an mcrease since the war m the number of 
clencal and administrative workers employed in industry, 
accompanied by a faUing off m the number of productive 
workers in heavy industry In 1907 there were 485,000 
such “black-coated workers,” while m 1920 the number 
had reached 880,000 But while the mcrease is propor¬ 
tionately a large one, it is an absolutely very small one 
Moreover, far from the economic significance of this group 
having mcreased, it has actually greatly decreased owing to 
raaonahsation of office work, low wages and a crushing 
burden of taxaaon What is the cause of this numerical 
mcrease ? Far from representmg an increasmg sigmficancc 
of the “small man” it represents precisely the opposite 
The growth of monopoly, the greater concentration of 
mdustry, mean a fnghttul mcrease m its parasitic elements, 
salesmen, canvassers, pubhcity workers and so on 

It IS difficult to give up-to-date figures on the concentra- 
non of mdustry m Bntam, smce the Census of Production 
for 1930 IS not yet complete in this respect In 1934, 
however, nearly one-third of the factory workers were 
employed m giant firms with over 1,000 workers, while 
70 per cent, were employed m firms with over 100 workers 
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It is precisely in the most important indostnes, automobiles, 
ttOtl and Stcd, chemicals and elcctnaty, that the giant 
mdusmal unit is tending to become the rule Even m 
clothing, which to-day still has half its workers m small 
shops with less than a hundred workers, the modem factory 
IS rapidly becommg predommant, and giant firms employ¬ 
ing the most modem rationahsed methods, including the 
conveyor belt, are increasing 
So the second argument against the possibiliry of revo¬ 
lution m Bntain must go, since in fact its very opposite is 
true There is no other country m the world with a class 
structure so clear and simple as that of Bntam, no other 
coimtry m which the working class plays such an over- 
whelmmgly important part There remams the last argu¬ 
ment, that revolunon is a physical impossibility owmg to 
the pecuhanaes of the British economic structure It is 
necessary to state at once that this argument is applied to 
their own country by reformists everywhere and is simply 
a variation of the Trotskyist thesis of the impossibility of 
building socialism in one country The Austrian sociahsts 
m 1918-1919 refused to carry their revolution farther on 
the grounds that a socialist revolunon could not possibly 
succeed in Austria It was argued m the past that no 
socialist revolution could ever be successful m Russia, 
and so ad nauseam 

However, it would be foolish not to admit that in 
Bntam, as everywhere else, there are pecuhar arcumstanccs 
to be faced Each country has its own difficulties and those 
in Bntam are certamly no slight ones But there are no 
difficulties which are msurmountable and the overcommg 
of difficulties is ennrely m our own hands If we surrender 
before the attack, we shall, of course, be defeated If we 
plan our campaign m accordance with the conditions of the 
terntory m which we operate, the disposition of the enemy 
forces, the striking power and ability to manoeuvre of our 
own, wc shall be victonous 
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To take first the question of food supply. It is quite 
certain that the Bntish Isles arc not self-supporting and 
could not be made so m any reasonable penod of ame. 
How would a soaahst government face this position^ 
With revolutionary courage and resource on the one 
hand, and with inexorable harshness towards those who 
tned to take advantage of it on the other For it is reason¬ 
able to suppose that once the capitalist State had been over¬ 
thrown in Bntain the bourgeoisie would be powerless to 
gather forces for civil war, as happened in Russia The 
overwhelmingly proletanan character of the population 
is a guarantee of this It is now admitted by all experts 
that invasion of tins island is militarily impossible, so 
that the only forms of intervention left are air attack and 
blockade by foreign capitalist powers 

Supposing that the workers of France or Germany were 
not at first strong enough to prevent air attack, it could be 
answered in two ways First by counter-attack, and in 
this a Soviet Bntain could certainly rely upon the mihtary 
support of the Soviet Union, so that any power sending 
Its squadrons over our mdustnal aties would have to 
expect counter-attack on two fronts, or in other words, 
be prepared to face war against two revolutionary coun- 
tnes, one possessing the strongest navy and the other the 
strongest army and air fleet in the world Simultaneously, 
tlic revolutionary government would concentrate hostages 
at every objective hkely to be bombed by enemy aircraft 
On the whole, the bourgeoisie would hardly be likely to 
use mdiscnminately such a dangerous weapon and it would 
certainly not be welcomed by the unfortunate members of 
the dispossessed ruling class in Bntain 

There remams ‘^bloodless*’ mtervention by means of a 
blockade Here agam there are two forms of answer, 
offensive and defensive England is one of the most 
important markets m the world for certam foodstuflfs and 
raw matenals Most of these can be obtamed from 
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countries within the Empire and carriage of them is 
normally guaranteed by the navy. A Soviet Bntam would 
at once give mdependence to the Domimons and Colomcs 
If the bourgeoisie of Austraha, India or Africa answered 
this by refusmg to export their produce to Bntam, then 
the workmg class of Britain would appeal over their 
heads to the workers and peasants in these countries 
There is httle doubt of the appeal being answered, smcc 
the first people to suffer from such a blockade would be 
the workers and peasants of the countnes mvolved It is 
mterestmg to note that when durmg the General Stnke 
of 1926 certain sections of the Austrahan bourgeoisie 
raised the question of holding up supphes, the Austrahan 
workers answered spontaneously by formmg Committees 
of Action to ensure there should be no blockade Refusal 
by these countnes to trade with Bntam, if the embargo 
lasted long, could only brmg economic rum and therefore 
revolution, for their whole economy is constructed on the 
basis of Bnnsh trade 

In England itself the existmg food supplies would have 
to be strictly rationed until a normal supply was again 
ensured It might even be necessary, as in Russia m 
1918--20, to introduce a form of Communism m con- 
sumpnon, but on a stem class basis Food for the workers 
first, what is left over, if any, for the former exploiters 
and their lackeys Lastly, there should be no difficulty m 
keeping open the northern route to the Soviet Umon by 
wbch nmber, wheat, cotton and many other raw matenals 
could be brought safely to Bntish ports The completion 
of the White Sea—Balac Canal to Murmansk and the 
reconstrucaon of the Northern railway, as well as the 
openmg of new routes from Lemngrad to the mtenor, 
pamcularly the Urals and the Don Basm, which will be 
completed by 1937, would here be of the utmost assistance 

The greatest weapons of all in the hands of the Bnnsh 
workmg class would, however, be those of class solidanty 
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and of a correct colonial policy. The four and a half years 
bold defiance of Bnmh Imperialism in Indian courts and 
pnsons by Philip Spratt and Ben Bradley in the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case will probably be found to have done 
more to ensure that the Bntish workers will enjoy peaceful 
possession of power, if they are able to win it, than any¬ 
thing else Certainly it is worth more than battleslups or 
aeroplanes The Indian masses, the colonial workers 
everywhere, have had a hvmg and unforgettable proof 
that Commumst Bmam is not impenahst Britain, that the 
sohdanty of the colomal and Bntish worker is somethmg 
more than a phrase Lastly, wc may note, if the Soviet 
Umon completes the Second Five-Year Plan without 
mterference the whole balance of class forces m the world 
will be changed A successful revolution in any advanced 
capitahst country, Bntam, France, Germany or Poland, 
would aiitomancally place supenonty in the hands of the 
workmg class on a world scale 
The “objections” to revolution m Bntam raised by the 
reformists have no more vahdity than the objections once 
raised by reformists to revolution m Russia, and no other 
object than to conceal their own fear of sociahst revolution 
and to infect the working class with their own defeanst 
spint Otto Bauer, the former leader of the Austnan 
workers, naively confesses m his “apology” for the 
Vienna nsing that Dollfuss, whom history voU hardly 
regard as a hero despite his unhappy end, was nevertheless 
able to say scornfully to Bauer and his comrades durmg 
their secret negotiations, “the Austnan workers will never 
fight for such leaders*” Dollfuss judged the leaders cor¬ 
rectly, if he misjudged the workers The latter fought, 
not for their “leaders,” but for their homes and hves The 
lesson will not be lost on workers elsewhere m judgmg 
those “leaders” who have no other pohey than to dis¬ 
courage all mihtant activi^ and orgamsaaon on the 
grounds of its “hopelessness ” 
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More important for the workmg class than wastmc its 
energies m rebuttmg die argument that anything wnich 
may seriously threaten the ‘‘foundations of society’* is 
impossible, is to consider the actual position with which 
they are faced and which they must overcome in order to 
guarantee bread, work and peace to the people of Great 
Bntain The mam facts of that position are not difficult 
to see, since hfe itself impresses them with sufficient force 
upon our consciousness 

We have mliented an economic structure whose 
foimdaaons were bmlt m the happy days of Bnnsh 
industrial monopoly We have inherited a system largely 
based upon the extraction of tribute from cconomicaUy 
backward peoples We see that structure and that system 
cracking m the storms of a general collapse of the whole 
capitahst system of produenon and exchange The basic 
mdustries of the country, coal, iron and steel, textiles, 
built up in the nineteenth century and the first decade 
of the twentieth, industnes which largely depended upon 
export for their prosperity, have received a shattenng 
blow from which they cannot hope to recover under 
capitahsm It is from these, and from agriculture, the other 
forgotten basic industry, that the bulk of the permanent 
army of unemployed is drawn, the “human scrap"' as 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald elegantly terms them In 1924 
328 pci cent of Bntish mdustnal products were for 
export Ill 1931 the proportion had fallen to 19 7 

There has been a great development of new mdustnes 
largely for the home market, some^of them, hke wireless 
and artifiaal silk, are hght mdustnes produemg for general 
consumpaon. Others, hke the chemical, electneal and 
automobile and aeroplane mdustnes, are very important 
heavy mdustnes, a good proportion of whose produce is 
exported These mdustnes are usually based on modem, 
highly rationalised, large-scale plants, and arc to be found 
away from the old mdustnal areas 
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As the export mdustnes have dwindled, the importante 
of overseas and particularly of colonial investment has 
grown The Bntish capitalist class, or at least its rulmg 
section, has begun to rely more and more upon the tnbute 
It IS able to squeeze from its subject and dependent peoples 
At the same time the newer, more modem and more 
profitable mdustnes have been protected by high tanffs 
which in their turn have called forth retahanon from 
imperiahst rivals, thereby cnpplmg even further the already 
overburdened export mdustnes which rehed both for 
markets and raw matenals upon relatively unrestnaed 
world trade 

World trade itself, from which the Bntish shippers, 
bankers and merchants drew immense profits, is becoming 
every year more restneted and more difficult There is 
no longer any stable world currency Tanffs are every¬ 
where prohibitive Economic warfare is the rule rather 
than the exception between capitalist nations, and the 
nearer the return to “prospenty ’ the more dangerously 
acute becomes the warfare This must inevitably be the 
case, smee a normal penod of “prospenty’’ is now qmte 
impossible of achievement for capitalism as a whole and 
the struggle for markets is becommg a struggle for hfe 

The wars of the impenahst epoch, the burden of mam- 
taming an Empire always on the verge of revolt, the 
threatemng pohncal cnsis developmg on the background 
of the general cnsis of capitahsm and the consequent mad 
expenditure on armaments, have all combmed to pile up 
an almost unbearable burden of internal debt In this 
situation the privileged position of the Bnnsh workmg 
class IS rapidly disappeanng and unless they arc able to 
resist successfully they must mevitably find themselves 
forced down to the level of hfe in fasast Central Europe 
and Italy, to industnal serfdom 

If the workmg class m Bntam are able successfully to 
prevent this by the only possible means, the overthrow of 
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the cxjstine order and the seizure of power by themselves, 
what wotud be their programme? What would be the 
character of a workers^ dictatorship m Great Bntam ? 

The first task of a successful workmg-class revoluaon m 
Bntam would be the complete disarmmg of its enemies, 
the creation of a Red Army, Navy and Air Force, and of a 
workers* service of order m place of the existing pohee 
The workers* Government would nationalise the land, 
the banks, the transport system and all large mdustnal 
enterpnses, including the big estates Having got firmly 
mto Its hands the power to impose its will upon the 
former exploiters and the commandmg places of industry 
and agnculture, it could proceed to the complete soaahst 
reconstruction of the country 

It does not need a very deep acquamtance with Bnnsh 
realities to understand that only such a socialist reconstruc¬ 
tion can m fact solve the country’s problems Practically 
every plan for the ranonal orgamsanon of the country’s 
mdustry, transport, agnculture or urban hfe is at present 
completely impossible of fulfilment owing to the fact 
that it at once encounters the resistance of numerous 
private-property interests Already the questions of the 
planmng of London have become such pubhc scandals 
that future generations will hardly be able to beheve in 
the bureaucratic stupidity which allowed them to contmue 
for years The capital of the greatest Empire m the world 
cannot manage its own traffic, not because of mabihty but 
because it is held to ransom by property owners who 
plunder it more remorselessly than all the gangsters of 
Chicago The distnbution of London’s internal trans¬ 
port system is bound up m addition with the class 
character of our society Whole vast areas with a teemmg 
workmg-class population are scandalously served, while 
the busmess, admmistrative and chief residential areas have 
a well-mgh perfect system of underground electnc railways 
An impartial observer who watched Liverpool Street 
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Station m rush hours, or saw the queues for trams and 
buses m the East End and Eastern suburbs of London would 
conclude that he was visiting a city run by madmen. He 
would be wrong It is a city owned by landlords 

Outside London, m the great conurbauons of Birmmg- 
ham, Manchester, the West Ridmg, Tyneside, Glasgow, 
the same features can be observed But here there are 
worse horrors Towns have sprung up spontaneously, 
unplanned The housing of the workers m the mam was 
created for them m the first half of the last century The 
graces of a civihsed community are completely absent, not 
because the people are savage, but because they are savagely 
exploited The smoke, the dirt, the disorder of the Enghsh 
or Scottish uidustnal aty must be seen to be beheved 
All these are outward symptoms Behmd them is a 
fundamental ill The industry and transport of Bntam m 
Its mam features grew up m the half-century from 1825 
to 1875 They were built up spontaneously, without 
plan, by a capitahst class which was becoming enormously 
wealthy upon a virtual monopoly of the world market 
The monopoly has disappeared, never to return The 
hentage of outworn plants, of exhausted coal-fields and 
ore beds, of decayed agriculture and a land smpped bare of 
forest wealth, remams In parts of South Wales, of the 
Midlands, of Lancashire, Cumberland, Durham and the 
West of Scotland, whole areas are derehet and their 
populations condemned to slow decay. 

No working-class government could accept this posinon 
For the workers there is no such thmg as “human scrap 
The blast furnaces of South Wales, among the best 
equipped m the country, are now almost all idle owmg 
to the fact that local supphes are worked out and it does 
not “pay*’ to import ore from Oxfordshire.and Northamp¬ 
tonshire Yet with modermsed transport and co-ordinated 
as part of a national planned mdustry, these furnaces, whose 
average capacity is the greatest m Bntam, might work m 
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full blast once more. Dowlais, Ebbw Vale, Blacnavon 
would come to life again 

In other cases, capitahsm cannot reorganise heavy indus¬ 
try and run it economically because to do so would 
mean the scrappmg of whole urban regions Since there 
IS no work to be found for the population, since the railway 
companies and other interests would strenuously object to 
the losses involved, the reorganisation cannot take place 
This applies to almost all the coal-fields, where the old 
belts, the shallow parts of the fields, those first worked, 
are kept going as a burden on modem belts where the 
deeper “concealed reserves” are being worked Capital¬ 
ism cannot possibly undertake the social reorgamsation 
involved m scrappmg these older sections It prefers to 
leave the towns and villages semi-derehct, their mhabitants 
sunk in hopeless poverty 

The question of restoring the coal mdustry by greater 
de\clopment of electrification and by mass application of 
the low-temperature carbomsaaon and hydrogenaaon 
process for the production of gas and crude oil, has long 
been discussed “academically ” The State has even given a 
great subsidy to the Imperial Chemical Industnes Trust to 
build a hydrogenaaon plant But a capitahst class which 
draws more in revenue from overseas investment and 
vanous “services” than from the profits of home industry 
IS not likely to undertake the capital expenditure involved, 
while State subsidies, though pleasant, are necessanly 
hmited 

The policy of the Labour Party, as outhned m its pro¬ 
gramme and m the pamphlets of its Sociahst League 
“Left wmgers” would not m fact touch the problem of 
reconstruenon By “buymg out” on the hues along which 
the shareholders of the former London Transport concerns 
were “bought out,” by tunimg big capitahsts into “pubhc 
admimstrators” at huge salanes, by nationalising the land 
through the creaaon of speaal land stock, the deadly gnp 
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of pnvate property would not be loosened but tightened, 
and It would be tightened in preasely its most viaous 
form, the parasitic form 

The complete reconstruction for which Bntam, more 
than any other capitahst country, cnes out, could only be 
accomplished by a revoluaonary government which took 
over without compensation all land, buildings, factories 
and transport On no other basis is a planned economy 
possible The mtegraaon necessary m the textile, coal, 
iron and steel mdustnes, their socialist raaonalisation and 
modernisation, would then be pracacal quesnons of every¬ 
day working-class pohnes The revival of agnculture, 
reafforestation, on hnes which would benefit m the first 

E lace the labourers and small-holders and which would 
ave as their chief considcraaon the supplying of the town 
workers with cheap and plennful food and necessary raw 
matenals, are also only conceivable upon a sociahst basis 
It IS worth notmg that between the Tory plans for agn¬ 
culture now bemg put through by the former Fabian, 
Mr Walter Elhott, and those of the Labour Party, there 
IS no difference m pnnaple Both view the problem 
pnmanly as one of marketmg, and therefore of assistance 
to the capitahst farmer, and not as one of rcorgamsaaon of 
produenon 

There can be httle doubt that the complete reconstruc- 
aon of Brmsh mdustry and agnculture, a reconstruction 
which IS called for by capitalist condiaons but which 
capitahsm cannot carry out, would not only solve the 
question of the basic mdustnes, and therefore of unemploy¬ 
ment, but would rapidly create the same scaraty of labour 
as is now bemg expcnenced m the Soviet Umon The 
reasons are not far to seek The abohnon of the immense 
burden of mtemal and foreign debt, the freemg of the 
people from tnbute to the landlords, finanaers and 
mdustnalists, would clear the way for a very rapid expan¬ 
sion m consumpnon At present only thirty per cent of 
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Engbsh homes have electnc hght About two-thirds 
of the population are only able to buy new clothes of the 
worst quahty and very rarely, while a very considerable 
proportion never buys new clothes at all, bemg dependent 
on the street markets A great number of houses, particu¬ 
larly m the country, have no drainage and the whole water- 
supply of the country is completely chaotic In the great 
aties most workers’ homes are without baths and many 
without inside dramage In the country, no baths and 
outside dramage are almost the rule The number of 
mumapal laundnes and baths is ndiculously small The 
quantity of fresh milk, eggs, butter, bacon and meat 
consumed by the majonty of the population is about a 
third of what health and appeate demand Wireless and 
telephones, though widespread, lag far behind many other 
countries in their general distribution 

The satisfaction of these elementary needs of the popu- 
laticn would alone suffice to overcome the greater part 
of the crisis m Bntish industry, though soaahsm must 
also undertake, m order to fulfil these tasks, the actual 
reconstruction of mdustry and agnculture themselves, the 
wipmg out of the antiquated towns of the last century and 
their replacing by healthy, well-planned soaahst cities 
The eleanfication of industry and railway transport, 
paracularly the bnngmg of hydro-electric power to 
Scotland and Wales, where it is pecuharly suited to the 
conditions, the reconstruction of the coal and iron mdus- 
tnes, the mechanisaaon of agnculture (it is a myth that 
mechamsation is not sinted to Bntish conditions, it is 
only not always suited to the present landlord agnculture), 
the rebuildmg of our cities and of our network of roads 
and bndges, the construenon of a gas and water-gnd, all 
these woSd ensure for a long time to come the fun work- 
mg of the heavy industries 

What would be the relanon of such a soaahst Bntam 
to the capitalist world ? Trade would be controlled by a 
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State monopoly, but there is every reason to believe that, 
the difBculaes of the first break once overcome, it would 
not dmumsh Certainly, the capitalists of the Umtcd 
States would not rejoice at the repudiation of the debt, 
but the war debt has already been repudiated m practice 
by the present rulers of the country Other countnes, the 
Argentine, India, the Domimons, Chma, whose whole 
economy has been built up on the basis of trade with 
Bntam, will hardly try to seek new markets in the doubly 
stncken world of capitalism On the contrary, the annull- 
mg of all the debts they owe to Bntish unpenalism will 
for the first nme put Bnash trade on a basis of cquahty 
and open up vast new markets for Bntish industry m the 
mdustnalisaaon of these countnes A soaahst Bntam, 
firmly umted with the Soviet Umon, while it will un¬ 
doubtedly bnng the mtemal cnsis of capitahsm to a head 
and probably prove the signal for a number of great 
revolutionary movements, will also provide the basis for 
a real revival of world trade on a soaahst basis Ships 
will no longer rust at anchor m the Scornsh lochs and the 
yards of the country will rmg with a new activity 

This IS one side of a workers' dictatorship m Britain 
But how about the workmg class themselves > In what 
ways will their posmon change» The umversal seven- 
hour day, with a six-hour day in mimng and mdustnes 
dangerous to the health, will give the workmg class one 
of the first premises for a new hfe, leisure, hitherto the 
monopoly of capitahsm Greater quantities of skill, 
imtiative and energy are stored up unused m the Bnash 
workmg class than in that of any country The release of 
the workers from wage-slavery will give these quahnes 
fu^lay for the first ame 

The workmg class will have to provide quanaaes of 
administrators, managers, techmcians, mventors, teachers, 
artists, waters, playwnghts, actors, will have to flood 
every sphere of hfe with its overflowmg energy The 
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breaking down of the capitahst monopoly of culture will 
open the way for a new culture of the emancipated workmg 
Class The Soviet Repubhc of Bntam will m fact be a 
federation of Scotland, England and Wales, to winch 
Ireland will probably jom itself voluntarily when sociahsm 
IS victonous there also The four naaons, their energies 
released, workmg m complete harmony, will be able to 
perform miracles of creanve work that m a few years 
will put to shame the blundenng performances of the 
impenahst chque which at present rules 

The supporters of capitahst society make great play of 
Its gift of “freedom Actually, as we have seen, even the 
formal democracy mtroduced by capitahsm is beset by 
linutanons which depnve it of all meamng for the workmg 
class Soviet Britain will brmc with it real democracy, 
carrymg out all those reforms which capitahsm, while talk- 
mg of them, never dared mtroduce The court and mon¬ 
archy, the House of Lords, plural votmg, property quah- 
ficanons will be swept away With the power of property 
broken, umversal, direct, equal and secret franchise v^^ for 
the first time have meaning Soviet democracy will 
embody m itself all the good features of the parliamentary 
State, abandonmg what is bad and addmg a great deal that 
IS new m order to accomphsh its task of drawmg the mass 
of the population mto admmistration Frequent reportmg 
and the power of recall, open cnticism of all candidates for 
office, will become regular features of the new democracy, 
the highest the world has yet known Admimstraaon and 
control will be brought near to the people as the people arc 
brought near to them 

The reconstruction of Bntam, the creation of a soviet 
democracy, the building up of a new, soaahst culture, will 
not come automatically as a result of the victory of the 
workmg class All these thmgs will have to be fought for 
and for a long penod the history of the country will be 
the history of a long and violent struggle between the 
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old and the new While it is true that there is only a very 
small class of petty property-owners in the country whose 
psychology must be remade as they arc absorbed mto 
soaabst production, there remains to be fought the 
hentage of a long penod of tnumph of the ideals and 
outlook of the former labour aristocracy The battle 
against this hentage will be particularly difficult and 
obsnnatc, for the petty-bourgeois prejudices of this section 
have taken deep root and after the revolunon will 
undoubtedly form a centre of resistance to the new world, 
a centre which wlU attempt to gather round itself the most 
backward sections of the workers, the former small 
property owners, the old intelhgentsia and all discontented 
elements Towards these people the working-class dictator¬ 
ship will have a dual policy, of re-educaaon wherever 
possible, of stem repression wherever necessary The 
class struggle will continue m new forms after the workers 
have been victonous and taken power mto their own 
hands, it will connnue until the last resistance has dis¬ 
appeared, unnl the last rehes of classes and class differences, 
both m people’s imnds and m the economy of the country, 
have also disappeared 

The “patnots” of Bntish impenahsm who keep the 
majority of the Bntish people m poverty and ignorance, 
underfed and lU-clothed, m conditions m which their whole 
hves are matenally and spintually poisoned, are neanng 
the end of their power For the people of the islands, 
under the leadership of the working class, to umte to 
throw off the strangle-hold of this robber band will not 
be easy and cannot be easy The road to a new country, a 
country which shall belong to the workmg people, to an 
England, Scotland and W^es which shall mean somethmg 
else to the world than violence, oppression and terror, 
will be a hard road But it is the road of history, along 
which we must pass 

The world ot to-day is passmg through an epoch of 
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great change, a transition from one social system to 
another There have been such epochs before in the past, 
particularly the epoch begmmng with the revolutions m 
Amenca and France at the close of the eighteenth century 
“Pohtics,” Lenin emphasised with profound insight into 
history, “begin where there are millions, not where there 
are thousands, but where there are millions, senous pohacs 
begin only there ” The imlhons to-day are many more 
than durmg the epoch of bourgeois revoluaons and they 
are far more profoundly moved Infimtely greater masses 
of humamty are on the march to-day, far greater resources 
of orgamsation and techmque are at their disposal, but 
they are faced with far greater dilficulaes, more comph- 
cated problems than ever before in human history The 
transinon to the new order will be accompanied by many 
wars and revolutions, as was the transition from feudahsm 
to capitahsm, and the part to be played by Bntam m that 
epoch is of importance to the whole world 

In the last revolutionary penod Bntam was the citadel 
of counter-revolution It has so far played the same part 
m the present epoch But Bntam to-day and Bntam at 
the commencement of the mneteenth century are poles 
apart The difference is the difference between Traf^gar 
and Jutland, between a Pitt and a Ramsay MacDonald, 
between a soaal system insolent with growth and health 
and a social system rotten with decay There is no future 
for Bntam m counter-revoluaon, only an accumulation 
of horror and wretchedness To this fact are awakmg 
not only the workmg class, but also ever wider secaons of 
honest mtellectuals and radical members of the middle 
classes 

Commumsm is no abstract idea, but a pohtical move¬ 
ment of milhons for bread and life, a great histoncal 
process of revoluuonary transformation rendered mevit- 
able by the whole precedmg development of capitalism 
Every naaon, every race be affected differently by 
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that transformation, will approach it differently, accordmg 
to the historical pecuharmes of its development, but no 
nation will stand outside this process Already this move¬ 
ment of milhons, this real politics, is makmg itself felt m 
every phase of modem life and modem avihsaoon 
Capitahst decay, capitahst pessimism, capitahst poverty, 
capitahst violence, ahke recoil before the enormous and 
relentless power of this movement of milhons, a power 
which gathers strength slowly, which at times gropes 
bhndly for a path, retreats with shattered ranks, but only 
to return with firmer and more mvincible force 
The movement of milhons will be victonous, not only 
because it is a movement of the immense majonty of the 
people of the world, but also because, as history has 
irrefutably proved, mankind cannot longer develop if 
these millions remam submerged Only the conquest of 
pohtical power by the working class on a world scale 
can put an end to war, to violence and oppression, can 
make man master of the machine, can abohsh all the 
conditions which mevicably give birth to war, poverty 
and oppression, and can build a new world soaety without 
classes and class antagomsms, “m which the free develop¬ 
ment of each is the condiaon for the free development 
of all’' 
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Even in English there is already m existence a great 
hbrary of Marxist hterature For the reader who wishes 
to be acquainted with die first pnnciples of Communist 
theory and practice the followmg selection of works by 
Marx, Engels, Lenm and Stahn will probably be sufFiaent 

By Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 
The Communist Manifesto 
By Marx 

Wage, Labour and Capital 
Critique of the Gotha Programme 
The Civil War in France 
By Engels 

Socialism, Utopian and Scientific 
The Origin of the Family, Private Property and The State 
Ludwig Feuerbach 
By Lenm 

Karl Marx (the best summary of Marxism m existence) 
Imperialism 

The State and Revolution 
What IS to be done^ 

By Stahn 

Fundamentals of Leninism 
Problems of Leninism 

The above are both to be found m Vol I of the Col¬ 
lection called Leninism Those interested in practical and 
theoretical questions of Soaahst Construction should also 
read Stahn’s Reports to the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Congresses of the Communist Party of the Soviet Umon. 
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